






WILD GIFTS FOR DAD 

Give him the Big One on his Big Day: the great Wild Turkey in the new sculptured Half Gallon* 

Whether you choose 101-proof Wild Turkey or 86.8-proof, you’re giving him the gift that'll make his Big Day even bigger. 







"Let a Bell Account Rep 
scramble to unscramble your 
collection problems” 



—Fran Tarkenton 


To help you cope with 
today’s economic climate, your 
Bell Account Representative 
wants to tell you about solid 
ways to save time, re-employ 
time for profit and accelerate 
cash flow. 

Bell Account Reps have a 
free comprehensive cash flow 
accelerator program to tell you 
about, called, “Collecting 
Overdue Accounts.” 

Much more intricate 
than simply suggesting that you 
call up an overdue account and 
say, “Pay up? the plan offers a 
complete strategy to help get 
the job done. 

The plan even suggests 
the right things to say to a 
delinquent account, not only to 


encourage swift payment, but to 
pick up a little extra business 
with the same phone call. 

Who says you have to 
lose friends to collect bills? 

If collections is your prob¬ 
lem, call the toll-free number 
below (or use the coupon) and 
let a Bell Account Rep scramble 
to get you the information 
you need. 

Long Distance means 
business._ 

I Bell System National Telephone Sales Center SI-3 . 

J 811 Main Street 

I Kansas City, Missouri 64141 

I Please send free information on “Collecting Overdue Accounts." I 

. Name_ . 

1 Company_ 1 

I Street_ I 

| City_| 

| State_Zip_Phone_ I 

| For immediate action call toll free I 
| 800-821-2121. I 

| ( 800 - 892-2121 in Missouri) except Alaska ot Hawaii-_| 


Bell System 








HOW TO EARN YOUR STRIPES 


by Catfish Hunter 


You only need one pitch Everybody says 

you need two, three, four pitches to be in the major 
leagues. That isn’t so. One of the best pitchers I know 
throws nothing but fastballs. Changes speeds on 
it. A fast one. then a little off of it. fastball in- 
side, then back away from you...and then he’ll 
throw you a curve ball in the dirt. He keeps ^ 
you off-stride, looking for that curve ball. But 
he's not going to throw it for you to hit it. He knows 
how to set a hitter up. 

Now. me. I might mix 'em up and throw 
everything —fastball, breaking ball, change- 
up. Or just stay with one pitch because 
I’ve got it right on the comer, right uithin 
an inch of where I want it. 

I give up a lot of home runs because 
batters know I'm a control pitcher. They 
know I’m not wild. They stand in 
there, and if you don’t make , 
the right pitch, they’re gonna 
hit it. Ballparks shoot off fire¬ 
works after home runs most times. So my old team- 
y mates, they started calling me "Boom-Boom.” 

S’ — 

Between the hat & the moustache 

You can have good stuff, but if you don’t use your brain, 
you’re not going to win. There’s one guy. he's got the best 
stuff of any pitcher anywhere. But he doesn’t win. They 
tell him. "Just get it across the plate anywhere...they 
can't hit it." You throw it breaking right down the 
middle and they’re going to hit it! He's not think¬ 
ing for himself. 

I I look to see how close the batter’s standing to home plate 
1 ...things like that. If he stands away from the plate, most 
I times he doesn’t like the ball inside. If he’s standing 
back deep, he’s trying to wait on a 

curve ball till after it breaks. And if / - 

he’s standing up front, he wants to hit 
the curve ball before it breaks, so you 
throw him all fastballs. 

Thinking pays off all the 
time. Like, if he hits 
the ball, where am 
I supposed to be? 

You've got to know 
when to back-up... 
r some pitchers I know 
never think to cover 
first base! A good field¬ 
ing pitcher can save 
five games for him¬ 
self a year. 
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I tuck my thumb 

I’ve only seen one other 
pitcher hold the ball like 
I do. See how my thumb’s 
tucked under? That’s the 
way I picked up throwing. 

Don’t know as I’d tell everyone 
to hold his thumb that way. 
What I do tell people, though, 
is how to handle a curve ball. 

' Most people, they throw it 
|, from out here to the side so 
they get aflat-breaking spinner 
** that's easy to hit because it’s 

curving on the same plane that 
the guy’s swinging his bat. My 
advice is. always turn your wrist 
towards your body, like in the 
drawing. That way, your curve ball is going 
to break like it should...downwar ds. ^ 

The secret of pitching 1 tell kids, the 

main thing to go for at first is accuracy. I’d pick up 
rocks when I was a kid and throw them at telephone 
poles. I’d throw corncobs at my 
brothers, and they were throwing 
^ at me. I wasn’t just throwing at noth¬ 
ing; I was always throwing at an ob- 
- ject. 1 tying to hit jt. 

Once you’ve got your accuracy. 
4 don’t throw the same speed all 

the time. That’s the secret of 
i pitching right there. Changing 
speeds. Take a little off here and a little 
more there...control, that’s all you’ve 
got to have. It’s not any good if your 
fastball and your curve ball’s the same speed. A guy 
gets the time on it. he's going to hit it. 


ILU\ 


Don t cheat your feet People see the stripe on the side of my shoe, 
they ask me how come I wear Pumas. I tell them the truth: I think they’re the 
best shoe that's made. I couldn’t run on that synthetic turf till I got those Pumas 
with the little suction-cup things. 

You’ve got Fran Tarkenton wearing Pumas, and Walt Frazier. 

Reggie Jackson. George McGinnis...you couldn't pay 
like us enough money to wear them if the shoes weren’ 
real good. 

Should you wear Pumas? Well, the way most 
people play, they can wear any old thing. But 
if you’re good enough —if you’ve earned 
your stripes —what you wear on your 
feet is going to make a difference in how 
you play. Then you should wear Pumas. 




!um 


/ When you’ve 

earned your stripes. 
























WHILE OTHER CARS ARE BLOWING 
THEIR OWN HORNS, ROAD TEST MAGAZINE 
NAMED SUBARU "LINE OF THE YEAR’.’ 



DL Sport 
Coupe 


DL Station 
Wagon 


For the first time. Road Test has honored an 
entire line of cars. That line is Subaru. 

Here’s why: 


A PRICE THAT ISN’T HIGHWAY ROBBERY. 

The price of our 2 door sedan is $2899* Our 
other models are slightly higher but just as 
economical. 

Because theprice of every Subaru includes 
front wheel drive. The SEEC-T engine that won 
Road Test’s Fresh Air Award. And extras like power 
front disc brakes, radial tires and a lot more. 


CARS THAT CAN NURSE A DRINK. 

Our cars make a little go a long way. According 
to EPA test estimates, the manual transmission 
Subaru sedans delivered 39 highway and 29 city 
miles on a gallon of regular** 


IN ADDITION TO ECONOMY, WE OFFER VARIETY. 

Our line includes seven models. Many avail¬ 
able with either 4 speed, 5 speed or automatic trans¬ 
mission. And the only passenger car that's at home 
on the road and off-the beaten 

paths: the 4 Wheel Drive Wagon. SUBARU 

THE ECONOMY CAR FOR TODAY’S ECONOMY. 













If you think your 1966 
homeowners insurance can 
rebuild your house in 1976... 


The same dollar that built a whole house 10 years 
ago will build only about half that house today. 

So if it’s destroyed by a bad fire, you’ve lost a 
fortune, unless your homeowner’s insurance 
has kept up with growing replacement costs. 

The Answer: 

Bring your policy in, and have an Allstate 
Agent see if it provides for full replacement 


cost of your house. It’ll take just a few minutes. 
And you might be surprised at how little 
Allstate’s full replacement coverage can cost. 
Don’t leave yourself wide open. Call Allstate. 

Free Booklet —Allstate's Home Value Calculator. 

To estimate the market value of your home, vou can 
n appraiser or get a free copy of thi 


let. Its spin-whei 
what your horn 
Allstate Agent ai 


. .. book 

ill tell you at a glance 
orth today. Ask any 
Allstate-office. 


Allstate Insurance Company • Northbrook. IL 


/instate 

You’re in good hands. 
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20 Call Them Champs Again 

Boston won an incredible game at home, 
then put Phoenix a way tor the NBA title 

by Barry McDermott 

24 Up, Up and Away 

High jumper Dwight Stones set the world 
record, clearing T 7" at the NCAAs 

by Pat Putnam 

26 Beans on the Fire 

. . . and Bold Forbes on the pace. But it 
failed to cook him in the Belmont 

by William Leggett 

28 Shh! Phillies at Work 

Front-running Philadelphia operates in an 
atmosphere of unusual calm 

by Ron Fimrite 



The Departments 


32 Open and Shut Case: It’s Jones 

Nicklaus is great, Hogan was greater, but 
Bobby Jones was greatest in the U.S. Open 

by Frank Hannigan 


15 Scorecard 
50 Baseball 
58 Boxing 
62 Basketball 


67 Harness Racing 
71 Outdoors 

95 For the Record 

96 19th Hole 


44 Backpedaling into Cycling 

A distinguished artist oilers a trove ol wildly 
unverified historical postcards 

Illustrations by Edward Gorey 

76 Appointment in Montreal 

At 6 p.m. on July 31, Filbert Bayi and John 
Walker will run a long-awaited race 


Credits on page 95 


Next Week 

ROLLING WEST on Route 40. one cuts horizon¬ 
tally across the country and vertically through 
lime, as Bil Gilbert discovers in the first of a se¬ 
ries on the old and new in sporting America. 


by Kenny Moore RED CLAY COUNTRY is what the tennis pros will 

be slogging through in Paris. Curry Kirkpatrick 
covers the French Ooen where the notorious sur¬ 
face guarantees big trouble for hig-serve players 


• 19 ;e TIME INC AU RIGHTS RESERVED REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN PART WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED 
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THE 

F1YING 

HORSE 

OF 

RANSU 



Perhaps the most remarkable piece of 
sculpture discovered by archeologists in 
recent times, the Flying Horse of Kansu is 
the keystone of the first Western exhibition 
of ancient art from the People's Republic 
of China. It has already found a permanent 
place among the great art treasures of 
the world. 

Blending poetry and art as only the 
Chinese could, this '‘celestial" horse is 
depicted with one hoof poised on the back 
of a swallow — an aerial stepping stone on 
its journey through the heavens. 

A Limited Edition 
by Alva Museum Replicas 

Alva Museum Replicas, in conjunction with 
the Times of London . has created a special 
limited edition of 750 copies in cold-cast 
bronze to be offered in the United States. 

Balanced on a heavy Plexiglas base, the 
cold-cast bronze replica is slightly smaller 
(10' h" high by 12" long) than the original 
Each piece is hand-cast and finished to 
recreate the spirit, form and patina of the 
original in a truly remarkable likeness 

Each piece is individually numbered (on 
the base) and the certificate of ownership 
for each will be registered with the London 
Times When the American edition is 
completed, all molds will be destroyed. 
Order #ST-1000 Price. $500. Postpaid 
(Subject to prior sale) 



Commemorative Jewelry 

The strength and delicacy of this 
magnificent horse is especially 
effective as a motif for jewelry as well. 
This striking assortment of bas-relief 
pieces are gold electroplated and 
hand antiqued. All jewelry is gift 
boxed with a descriptive history. 
(Prices postpaid.) 

Smaller Motif: (Diameter T ) 


ST-151 P Pin $5.00 

ST-151 N Pendant on Chain 7.00 

ST-151 B Chain Bracelet 7 00 

ST-151 EC Button Earrings 7.00 

ST-151 ES Drop Earrings 7 00 

ST-151 CL Cufflinks 7 00 

ST-151 TC Tie Clip 5.50 

ST-151 R Ring 5.50 


ST-150 N Pendant 

on Chain $10 .50 
ST-150 BK Belt Buckle 9.00 


Larger Motif 
(Diameter 2V) 


TO ORDER BY MAIL, be sure to indicate complete style number. New 
York residents add sales tax. No COD. We will replace or refund within 
three weeks if not satisfied, (Allow 3 to 4 weeks for delivery.) 

Send f>0c for full color illustrated Museum Collections catalog 

MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 

BOX 999. RADIO CITY STATION. NEW YORK. NEW YORK 10019 



BASEBALL 

1976 IP 


Sports Illustrated puts you smack in the middle of the closest 
plays...takes you into the dugouts and behind the scenes... 
fills you in with detailed scouting reports and predictions. 
Nobody catches baseball like Sports Illustrated. Find out for 
yourself. Take as many weeks as you want for just 25 c an 
issue. Anything from 30 to 100 weeks. For instance, 35 
weeks for $8.75. How can you miss? All of baseball. Plus 
golf, tennis, track, sailing, car racing...on into football, bas¬ 
ketball. hockey, winter sports, everything! 

Could there be a better time to sign on for all the action in 
sports than right now.. .just when baseball s getting hot? 

Fill in how many weeks you want on the attached card and 
pitch it in the nearest mailbox. We'll have you in the lineup 
before you know it. 


Time & Life Building, Chicago. Illinois 60611 


This rate is good in U.S. only. In Canada you may subscribe to 
30 weeks of Sports Illustrated for $9.50. 


If card Is missing, call this toll-free number to subscribe: 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois call 800-972-8302) 




A fine addition to any penthouse, 
townhouse, triplex or estate. 

For people who deny themselves nothing 
Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 


PRONOUNCE IT "TANKER-RAY" DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
04.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD., NY 


B68K1AIK 

by JONATHAN YARDIEY 


A ONETIME SHRINK FOR THE SAN DIEGO 
CHARGERS TELLS ALL, AND IT ISN’T MUCH 


ll always helps to have a scapegoat. Har- 
land (Swede) Svare was quick to pounce on 
one last January, when he got canned as gen¬ 
eral manager of the San Diego Chargers. His 
firing, he claimed, was the result of “un¬ 
founded, malicious and distorted facts” in a 
forthcoming book by Arnold J. Mandell, 
M.D. 

Unfortunately, Svare will have to be more 
specific if he is to be persuasive. If Mandeb's 
The Nightmare Season (Random House, 
S7.95) is in many respects unsatisfactory, its 
portrait of Svare is likely to strike most read¬ 
ers as sympathetic and even admiring. 

Mandell is a psychiatrist who spent the 
1973 season with the Chargers as shrink-in¬ 
residence. Svare was then the head coach, 
and Mandell says the front office thought a 
psychiatrist might help him motivate the 
players—especially the "troublesome or dis¬ 
satisfied defensive stars" for whom the 
Chargers had traded. 

There is little in the book to suggest that 
Mandell helped much; the team won only 
one of its first eight games, and Svare was 
sacked in midseason. Mandell suggests that 
a more fiery coach might have been more 
effective than the low-keyed Svare, but it's 
clear that he admires Svare for precisely that 
quality. He is portrayed as a sensitive, in¬ 
trospective man torn between a love for 
"beauty and quiet" on the one hand and 
"the excitement of power games" on the oth¬ 
er. If Svare feels his standing in pro football 
was hurt by such a portrait, that doesn’t say 
much for pro football. 

Beyond its depiction of Svare, The Night¬ 
mare Season is of interest only for Mandeb's 
thoughtful discussion of drug use in sports. 
The Chargers had serious drug problems 
when Mandeb joined them, and he attempt¬ 
ed to ameliorate the situation by getting play¬ 
ers off street drugs and onto prescriptions. 
For his trouble, Mandeb says, he was barred 
from the NFL; but he makes a plausible ar¬ 
gument that it is wiser to deal with the prob¬ 
lem openly, keeping it under medical con¬ 
trol, than to sweep it under the rug with 
heavily publicized disciplinary action. 

Otherwise, the book has little to recom¬ 
mend it. There is some steamy and wholly 
gratuitous sex. A good deal of time is spent 
attempting to justify Mandeb's role, or non¬ 
role, as team adviser. And the writing, by 
and large, is awful. Had Svare attacked the 
book on literary grounds, he would have 
been more convincing. END 
















ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMEI 


WE SAID NEW TITLEIST PRO 100’S 
WERE ONLY FOR SCRATCH GOLFERS. 

A LOT OF 12-HANDICAPPERS 
ARE PROVING US WRONG. 

We always knew the scratch golfer wanted a club built to get the most out of a good 
swing. We knew he was looking for reward from his good shots rather than forgiveness 
for his bad ones. Now the tremendous success of the PRO 100 has taught us there are 
many golfers with higher handicaps who want the same things. It makes sense when 
you think about it. Your good shots are what make the frustrations bearable. Who 
wouldn’t want a club that gets the most out of his best? 

Here's how PRO l00 Y s give you the most. 

LOW CONCENTRATION OF WEIGHT FOR POWER. The center of gravity is 
toward the lower part of the clubface, where you hit when you hit it pure. This was /. 

achieved by transferring weight from the high middle to the sole, and by adding /J 

tungsten inserts. The tungsten inserts have proved to be a bonus in several ways. 

Good players tell us this is the first club they ve hit that gives such remarkably' 
solid feel, and such excellent results even on thin hits. 

CARBON STEEL FOR BETTER CONTROL AND FEEL. Carbon steel is 
softer, and more responsive than stainless steel. The ball doesn’t jump off as 
fast, so you get better control. You also get a solid, slightly cushioned feel. 

When you hit it pure that sweet feeling sinks into your toenails. 

CLASSIC DESIGN. SIMPLE, AND PURELY FUNCTIONAL. 

Scratch players insist on classic clubhead design. To them classic means ; 
simple, and uncluttered. It’s good design only if it’s functional design. 

Keep the weight behind the ball they say. That’s what we did. 

Hit the PRO 100 pure, and you get it all. 


















Raph Richman fell hard 
i for beautiful Sonia Katz. 

But she remained unimpressed. 
if- The young intern tided gin, 

' vodka, scotch, mm and even wine. 
“Thanks, but no thanks, 'sighed 
Sonia Katz. Finally, Raph whipped up an Instant 
EarlyTimes Pussycat. What happened? 

That sweet-sour taste instantly won her over. Forever. 
“Purr-feet" Sonia giggled. 

"Raph... .it 's the Katz meow!" 



Ask for Instant Pussycat Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. To get a 
set ol 4-10’ ? oz. Pussycat glasses & 4 packets of Instant Pussycat Mix.* 
send $2.95 plus 50c prepaid postage and handling per set to: Early 
Times Pussycat Glasses, P.O. Box 986. Maple Plain. Minnesota 55359. 
•Offer valid only where legal—limited time only. 


EarlyTimes. 

To know us is to love us. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 80UR80N WHISKY • 96 AND >5 PROOF • EARLY TIMES OiSTIUERY CO . LOUtSVIUE. KY. ®l»OC 1*7» 


"Footloose 

by STEPHANIE SAUER 


THE COURSE RECORD IS A 30-UNDER 42, 
BUT THIS IS GOLF PLAYED WITH FRISBEES 


“Why did you guys talk when I teed off?" 
the young man complained as he turned from 
the fairway. His shot had grazed a stalely 
oak tree and was lying considerably farther 
from the hole than he had planned. His 
friends said something like “Rig deal," and 
the threesome continued play on the world’s 
first Frisbce golf course, in Pasadena, Calif. 
Opened in August 1975, the 18-hole Oak 
Grove Park course attracts about 1,500 play¬ 
ers each weekend and has spawned two more 
courses in Los Angeles County. If it charged 
greens fees, you could say the L.A. County 
Park and Recreation Department has cashed 
in on a national fad; but. unlike real golf, 
the Frisbce courses are admission-free. 

The course is spread over an area of about 
lO acres, has a front and back nine, a par of 
72 and cups (actually 25-inch-high baskets 
on poles that serve as pins). Players must 
shoot through or around trees, up and down 
hills and avoid out of bounds the park 
roads, picnic tables and 33 other acres of Oak 
Grove County Park. Basic rules of golf ap¬ 
ply, and Frisbce etiquette (whatever that may 
be) is in force at all times, according to a 
park information sign. Little diagrams of 
each hole, listing par, arc posted at the tees. 

Oak Grove and its two sister courses, L.a 
Mirada and Ladcra, were the inspiration of 
Ld Headrick, founder of the International 
Frisbee Association, former executive of the 
Wham-O company, which manufactures 
Frisbces, and a La Canada resident. He con¬ 
vinced the park department that a Frisbce 
golf course feasibility study would be worth¬ 
while. The park planner assigned to make 
the study was 23-ycar-old Mary Becker, who 
found the idea not only feasible but nearly 
perfect. For once, the department received a 
prospectus that promised an inexpensive, 
simply installed facility that would benefit 
thousands. Headrick designed the course for 
free: equipment and labor cost S2.000. 

"We think this is a wonderful idea for pub¬ 
lic parks. It cuts across age, sex and econom¬ 
ic lines," Becker said, surveying the first hole 
(par-3) of Oak Grove. * 'College k ids and hip¬ 
pie high school types arc our biggest group 
of participants, but all kinds of people who 
normally don't get involved in recreation 
come out to play. Since it doesn’t cost any¬ 
thing, a whole family can pack a lunch and 
come out to the park for exercise and fun. 

"Except for the course structure, there is 
no organization. You can play at your own 
pace and not worry about signing up or re¬ 
serving time slots, as with tennis courts." 

eontinurii 






Put on a pair of COOL-RAYS 
you won’t believe your eyes. 



You won't believe how great you'll look in a pair of 
Cool-Ray* Sunglasses. Over 125 eye-catching styles and 
colors! From new polarized Gradient and Mirrored lenses 
to sleek metal frames, they're out of sight! 

They're also specially designed to confonn to your 
face, so they fit just as good as they look. What's more. 


even 1 pair of Cool-Rav Sunglasses is polarized to give you 
the glare-protection you simply can't get with ordinary 
sunglasses. 

Cool-Ray, with suggested retail prices from $2.50 to $12. 
They're America's No. 1 sunglasses. It's easv to see why. 

COOL-RAY Sunglasses. You won't believe your eyes. 


F COOL-RAY Sunglasses 

stop reflected glare up to 99 r < 
because they're polarized. 




FOOTLOOSE continued 


“Ma’am!” a voice boomed from the first 
tec. Becker instinctively stepped out of the 
fairway as a Frisbce whizzed by her ankles. 
The cry may never replace “Fore!” but the 
message was clear. 

According to Becker, the design of a Fris¬ 
bce course is limited only by the layout of 
the existing park. "We use older parks be¬ 
cause they provide the best natural obsta¬ 
cles, like bigger trees and shrubs," she said. 
"The idea is to make the course blend in 
with what's already there and not disturb the 
other features of the park." In Oak Grove’s 
case, that includes a steep hill covered with 
rocks, bushes and tree roots on which the 
fifth and sixth holes are located. A player 
wearing wedgy sandals might never make it 
to seven. 

Naturally, the idea is spreading. Parks 
across the country have been in touch with 
the t-.A. department, asking for information 
so they can set up their own courses, and a 
booklet to help course planners is being dis¬ 
tributed free by the Disc Golf Association, 
P.O. Box 866, La Canada, Calif. 91011. "Be¬ 
fore Oak Grove, there were lots of tempo¬ 
rary courses, set up just for tournaments or 
by a few people for private play," Becker 


said. "Ed Headrick and his friends used to 
map out their own, but if you didn't know 
their boundaries, it was useless. Wc wanted 
people to have something permanent." 

Ever sensitive to the wishes of the public, 
the park department is continually making 
improvements on the courses. “Everyone 
says that our pars are too high," Becker said. 
"Wc asked a few Frisbce greats, like Head¬ 
rick, Victor Malafrontc and Tom Boda, to 
play the course and set par, but it looks like 
we'll have to make the holes harder." 

"Yeah, we're not very good and already 
we're 13-under," a high school type said. 
(The official course record is a 30-under 42.) 
“You ought to move some trees or some¬ 
thing.” The department is also continuing 
toexperimeniwith hole structure. Originally, 
all a player had to do to "putt in" was hit a 
pole, painted international orange. On a 65- 
yard par-3 hole, even a duffer could envi¬ 
sion a birdie. "We changed to these baskets 
welded to four-foot steel rods,” Becker said. 
Then she asked a player, "How do you like 
them?" 

"They're awful. I can’t hit 'em,” he said. 

"Wc got more money for design -local 
businesses are becoming involved—and four 


more courses are planned," Becker said. 
“We are also developing a mobile course that 
can be used in poorer economic areas where 
kids haven't had the chance to learn the fun¬ 
damentals of Frisbee. This is really catching 
on. One of the phys ed classes from La Ca¬ 
nada High School, a block away, comes 
down here twice a week, and several engi¬ 
neers from the NASA jet propulsion lab 
come over on their lunch hours. 

"We've seen ancient Frisbecs appearing 
on the course, which shows that people's in¬ 
terest in the game has been renewed, and 
some players use more than one size Frisbce 
for tricky shots." 

A member of a threesome who was "out 
of work, so I play every day," discussed the 
infinite possibilities of Frisbce courses. 
"Man, if you put in lights or water hazards 
and charged people, you could make a for¬ 
tune,” he said. "People would pay to do 
this." Another man, who was wearing a Bud- 
weiser T shirt, shook his head and said, “No 
they wouldn't." "You wait and see in the 
next few years,” said his friend. 

You could almost see Clifford Roberts 
presenting an international orange blazer to 
the winner. END 



TRUE UMTS LOWEST 


You could go on smoking a high 
tar 100, but why? U.S. Gov’t, tests 
of all best-selling 100’s show True 
100’s lowest in tar and nicotine. 
Think about it. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Source: 1 at and Nicotine - 

FTC Repon Nov 1975. ■ 

Source: Sales Volume - 

Maxwell Year End Repon 1975. ^ 

Of all domestic brands, lowest yield: 

2 mg. ' tar'. 0.2 mg. nicotine: 70 mm length. 

TRUE 100's Regular and 100‘s Menthol: 13 mg. "laf. 

0.7 mg. nicotine av. pet cigarette. ETC Report Nov. 1975. 





SPORTS ILLUSTRATED TENNIS VACATIONS 
AT SOME OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST RESORTS! 


It's a dream match! Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Centers featuring an 
exciting approach to learning and 
playing the game.. .and some of the 
world's most complete, superbly 
appointed resorts, each with a wide 
range of recreation and entertainment 
facilities for the whole family. It's a per¬ 
fect pairing. Great tennis.. .and great 
everything else you ever wanted in a 
vacation! 

Top professional instruction 

Mow you can benefit from an out¬ 
standing program of professional 
tennis instruction., .taking advantage 
of the most modern teaching 
methods and equipment...in the kind 
of luxurious surroundings you'd want 
to vacation in anyway. Even if you 
never picked up a racquet! 

For Sports Illustrated Tennis 
Centers at these select resorts are 
designed to provide a total vacation 
for every member of the family, rather 
than a vacation that's totally tennis. 
Here the emphasis is on enjoyment 
and improvement. Yet you give up 


nothing when it comes to the quality 
of the tennis instruction furnished. 

The programs at each Sports Illus¬ 
trated Tennis Center were carefully 
developed under the direction of 
some of the finest players and teach¬ 
ers the game has known...including 
Butch Buchholz. former G. S. Profes¬ 
sional Champion: Bill Talbert, one of 
the best doubles players of all time: 
and Helen Gourlay. 1976 Australian 
Doubles Champion. 

Working closely with an interna¬ 
tional staff of top-rated teaching pros, 
they have created week-long pro¬ 
grams that feature up to 24 hours of 
professional instruction for all levels, 
including written analysis and video¬ 
tape replay of your game. 

Choose your favorite setting 

And there's an SI Tennis Center in 
your favorite vacation spot! Do you 
like those Caribbean breezes and 
beaches.. .great water sports? There 
are Centers at Caneel Bay Plantation 
and Little Dix Bay in the Virgin Islands. 


Want your tennis Hawaiian-style? The 
Mauna Kea Beach Hotel's spectacular 
Pacific Ocean setting may be just right 
for you. Superb Robert Trent Jones- 
designed golf courses and spacious 
serenity await you at Dorado Beach 
and Cerromar. just twenty miles from 
San Juan. Prefer to play and unwind in 
the quaint Mew England countryside? 
There's an SI Tennis Center at the 
charming Woodstock Inn. a complete 
Vermont resort. Whatever kind of 
vacation area you prefer, there's an SI 
Tennis Center that's perfect for you! 

SI Tennis Centers and the world's 
most exciting resorts...the match 
that's a tennis player's vacation 
dream come true! 

Call toll-free now! 

For more information, brochures or 
reservations, see your travel agent or 
call 1-800-325-4332...in plenty of 
time for your next vacation! (You can 
also write directly to Sports Illustrated 
Tennis, 9300 Dielman Drive, St. Louis. 
Missouri 63132.) 




In some ways, 
these small economy cars 
are about the same. 



Datsun B-210 

s 2,844 


**) < A Ford Pinto Pony \IPG 

_ Tj) $ 2,895 

Ur 

In many ways, they’re not. 

Because tests showed that a Ford Pinto Pony 
got up to highway spe&d sooner, 


than any of them. 


SPECIAL 
PRICE NEWS 

Now you 
can pay less for 
selected models 
because special 
incentives from 
Ford to its dealers 
make lower prices 
possible. 

Buy from stock 
before July 4th. 


Toyota Corolla Chevette 

*2,789 *3,098 


•_ /; -r.i 


For the first six weeks of 1976, some 
of the most comprehensive performance 
testing in Pinto history was conducted hy 
Ford engineers and drivers, with all tests 
certified by the United States Auto 
Club— a well-known and respected inde¬ 
pendent testing agency. 

The tests included four of the leading 
small cars in America: Ford Pinto Riny, 
Datsun B-210, Toyota Corolla and 
Chevrolet Chevette. All with standard 
engines and manual transmissions. 

Unbiased testing. 

Test after test showed that Pinto Rmy 
got up to highway speed of 55 miles per 
hour stxmer, climbed hills better, and 
moved out and passed quicker than any 
of the other cars tested. 

Part of the reason for this excellent 
performance is Pinto Ibny’s bigger engine. 


A strong and economical 2.3 liter 4-cylin¬ 
der with solid-state ignition. 

Yet, with Pinto R>ny, you don’t have 
to sacrifice economy for perfonuance. 



EPA estimates/Ford Pinto Rny M P<. 


Rut if you want even more muscle, 
you can get a Pinto with a 2.8 liter V-6. A 
choice Chevette, Datsun B-210 and 
Toyota Corolla don’t even offer you. 

You don't have to sacrifice great stan¬ 
dard features either. Even with Pinto 
Pony’s low sticker price. Because every 
Pinto comes with the precision of rack- 
and-pinion steering, the assurance of 
front disc brakes, wide-Knly design and 
more road-hugging weight. 


You be the judge. 

When you compare Pinto Pony's 
price, mileage ratings, features and service 
(more than 5,600 Ford Dealers) against 
the leading small cars in America, it’s easy 
to see why Ford Pinto is the leading small 
car in America. (Based on cars with 
wheelbases under 100".) 

If you'd like to know more about the Ford Pinto 
Performance Tests, send fora free 
summary test report Wife. USAC 
Properties, Inc., P.O Box 24001, 

Speeduny Indiana 46224 

Or see your local Ford Dealer. 

THE BEST SELLING SMALL CAR 
IN AMERICA. 



FORD PINTO 


FORD DIVISION 







SCORECARD 

Edited b> ROBERT W. CREAM! R 


EASTERN SLOPES 

The Olympics are definitely moving East, 
figuratively and literally. Not only does 
Moscow have the 1980 Summer Games, 
but now the Czechoslovakian resort at 
Vysoke Tatry is talking of applying for 
the 1984 Winter Olympics. It has hand¬ 
some new hotels all ready and expects to 
have the necessary sports installations 
built by 1978. Next stop, Red China. 

DUCATS AND DOLLARS 

Despite reports to the contrary, rumor 
has it that quite a few tickets to key Olym¬ 
pic events are still floating around, al¬ 
though they arc selling in unofficial mar¬ 
kets at prices well above face value. One 
entrepreneur claims to have amassed 
substantial numbers of such tickets by 
shopping for them in foreign countries, 
picking them up from the supply allot¬ 
ted to those countries by understanding 
the simple rule of inverse interest. That 
is, don't bother to look for gymnastics 
tickets in a country such as Japan, where 
interest in that sport is high; track and 
field ducats are easier to come by there. 
While Lord Killanin himself would have 
trouble finding a loose track ticket in one 
of the East African countries, choice 
scats for swimming and diving might just 
be sitting there. And so on. As a result 
of this international poking around, peo¬ 
ple with money to spend are still able to 
find and buy good seats. 

. . . AND ROOMS 

As for sleeping accommodations, the 
Quebec Lodging Bureau says it already 
has overseen the rental of more than 
25,000 rooms—not including hotels and 
motels—and still has a few thousand 
available. The bureau, established in 
1974 to prevent rent gouging during the 
Games, has had trouble with some 
would-be landlords, including a few who 
asked to be on the approved list but were 
turned down. A bureau spokesman ex¬ 
plained, "We get people coming in here 
with nice places who say, “We wouldn't 
want to have any niggers rent them.’ Of 


course, we can't put up with that. Oth¬ 
ers want SI 50 a night for a room because 
it has a Gauguin in it. Wo turn them 
down, too. We tell them that all we real¬ 
ly need is a bed and a sink.” 

The bureau has had furnished houses 
and apartments listed at rates of around 
S50 a day. Now some unlisted homeown¬ 
ers, defying the law, arc asking between 
54,000 and 56,000 for the month of July, 
and choice one-room apartments in 
downtown Montreal are going for SI00 
a day during the Games—although the 
standard unlisted apartment rental for 
the Olympic period (16 days of events, 
plus a few days before and after) is a flat 
51,000, just about the same as the listed 
S50-a-day rate. 

In any case, says the bureau, "We are 
confident that everybody who comes can 
get a bed.” Just bring money. 

STAN MUSICAL 

"I hadn't expected to hear The Red Riv¬ 
er Valley played on a harmonica at mid¬ 
night in Oslo, Norway,” wrote columnist 
Tom Fox of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
But hear it Fox did, lovingly rendered 
with all the mournful longing of a home¬ 
sick cowpoke who had just ridden in off 
the range. He investigated and found the 
harmonica player slouched against the 
fender of a taxi outside the Oslo airport. 
Then came Fox’s second surprise. The 
virtuoso was Stan Musial. 

Fox had flown across the Atlantic with 
Musial to begin a two-week tour of Eu¬ 
rope but had no idea of the ex-ballplay¬ 
er’s musical talent. He subsequently 
learned that the 55-ycar-old Musial had 
been invited to play the harmonica with 
the St. Louis Symphony, is expert on the 
accordion and can even w histle superbly 
("You’d have thought somebody was 
playing the flute," said the awed Fox). 

Musial’s wife Lillian says, perhaps fa¬ 
cetiously, "When Stan was a boy, he 
didn’t want to be a baseball player. All 
he wanted to play was the accordion. He 
bought one with his first World Scries 
check, in 1942. He promised me he'd buy 


me a diamond ring and get himself an 
accordion. He paid more for the accor¬ 
dion than he did for my diamond.” 

Musial was a smash hit in Poland, 
where his father was born. In a Warsaw 
restaurant he engaged in a harmonica- 
accordion duct with the house musician 
and played for hours, to the delight of 
the Polish crowd, which was unaware of 
his fame as an athlete. On another oc¬ 
casion he played at the home of Czeslaw 
Petelski, a film maker, who reacted by 
offering Stan a role in a Polish movie. 
"We'll film part of it in Chicago,” he 
promised. 

"Aw, look, I'm no actor,” said Mu¬ 
sial, grinning. "I'm just a cowboy.” 

STRATFORD DOWNS 

Edward F. Murphy, the man who applies 
Shakespeare to sports, went to the races 
with the Bard, who sounds as though he 
had a bet on McKenzie Bridge last Sat¬ 
urday in the Belmont: 

"Hark, what good sport is out of town 
to-day!” Troilus and Cressida. 

"Now is the day wc long have looked 
for.” The Taming of the Shrew. 



“ ’Tis a lucky day. . . and we’ll do 
good. ...” The Winter's Tale. 

"I must go with you to Belmont.” The 
Merchant of Venice. 

“The gates are open....” Henry VI 
(Part III). 

"I have a way to win....” King John. 

"Well, l will back him straight.” Hen¬ 
ry IV (Part I). 

"He can command, lets it straight feel 
the spur.” Measure for Measure. 

continued 
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One kind of insurance 
not everyone has. 
But everyone needs. 



New York Life’s 
Income-if-you-can’t- 
work Policy. 

Your income. 

You may take it for granted. 

Yet, at age 30, the chances of extended 
disability are three times greater than the 
chances of death. 

And if you can’t work for a lengthy 
period, you know what happens. Your 
paycheck stops. 

That’s why we urge you to take a look 
at New York Life’s Disability Income 


Programs. Our income-if-you-can’t-work 
policies. 

They’ll provide you with a monthly 
income if you become totally disabled 
and unable to work because of accident 
or sickness. 

You can select—in advance—the 
amount of income protection (subject 
to certain maximum limits), the date 
payments would start, their duration, 
and various options to meet your 
individual needs. 

Income-if-you-can’t-work. It’s just one of 
the imaginative ways your New York Life 
Agent can help protect your 
family’s financial security. See ■ i 
him or her, soon. ElIIN? 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010. Life, Health. Disability Income, and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 











Part-Time Athletes need 
all the support they can get. 



And they get it from the Pro-Brief " 
Athletic Supporter. Pro-Brief gives you the 
support of a jock, but the look and comfort 
of underwear. Which makes it perfect for 
those casual sports you play: tennis, 
golf, swimming, jogging, basketball, 
bicycling, or whatever. 

If you don't play contact sports, 
do you need a jock? Maybe once 
you got out of contact sports you got 
out of a jock. The fact is no matter 
how you play or what sport you 
play there's still the danger of injury 
or strain. Wearing the Pro-Brief 


gives you comfortable, strapless support. 

How the Pro-Brief makes a better 
jock. Out of you. If you feel better, you'll 
play better. Without the distracting dis¬ 
comfort that can come from the 
straps of a jock, you'll be able to 
concentrate totally on your game. 
Perfect for a guy like you. 

The new Pro-Brief. You 
can get it at most drug stores. 

1 1 may be the most important 
piece of sports equipment you'll 
ever buy. 



Pro-Brief. The Comfortable Jock. 

The Kendall Company. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 02 INI 


ULf: 




SCORECARD continued 


“Be thou as lightning. . . King 
John. 

"On, on, on. on, on!" Henry V. 

"1 have look’d on thousands, who 
have sped the better." The M inter's Tale. 

"The steed is stalled. ...” I enus and 
Adonis. 

“The bloody spurcannot provoke him 
on. . . .” Sonnets. 

"Conte from behind.” Henry VI (Part 

I). 

"Where be my horses?” The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

"... 1 am burn’d up. . . .” King 
John. 

"O, that I knew ... the beast, that I 
might rail at him, to ease my mind!” Ti¬ 
tus Andronicus. 

"All lost! ... all lost!” The Tempest. 

“Accurst, unhappy, wretched, hateful 
day!” Romeo and Juliet. 

“Then with the losers ... sympathize, 
for nothing can seem foul to those that 
win.” Henry IV (Part 1). 

ABE'S LAW 

In “They Said It” a couple of issues ago, 
Basketball Coach Abe Lemons of the 
University of Texas said, apropos the 
practice of college recruiters roaming far 
and wide, "One of these days the NCAA 
might put in a rule that says you have to 
have one player a year on your team from 
your home state.” 

If the NCAA had rushed such a rule 
through, Abe and Texas would be on the 
right side of the law—just. The other day 
the Longhorns released the names of four 
incoming basketball freshmen and said 
they would probably be all the players 
Texas would sign this year. One was from 
California, one was from Oklahoma, one 
was from Kentucky. But the fourth good 
old boy was from Waxa-by-god-hachic, 
Texas. 

FAST COMPANY 

When the Los Angeles Dodgers were 
floundering in last place earlier this sea¬ 
son, an old familiar cry rang out: Fire 
Walter Alston! It was not a new expe¬ 
rience for Alston, who must hold the 
major league record for Pennant Win¬ 
ning Manager Most Frequently Criti¬ 
cized. After the Dodgers went on the win¬ 
ning streak that took them into the fight 
for the divisional lead, the yapping qui¬ 
eted. When they go into another de¬ 
cline—this year or next year or whenev¬ 
er—it will start up again. 

This perennial criticism is unjust, as a 


perusal of Alston's record over the last 
23 seasons shows. And now a wanderer 
through baseball statistics has unearthed 
one more bit of evidence to show that 
the Dodger manager has earned a major 
place in baseball’s pantheon. After 100 
years of big league competition only six 
managers have won pennants in three dif¬ 
ferent decades. Alston is one. The oth¬ 
ers are Connie Mack, John McGraw, Joe 
McCarthy, Bill McKechnie and Casey 
Stengel. 

You know a man by the company he 
keeps. 

ICING THE BLOOD 

Paul Newman and a company of more 
than 100 film makers left Johnstown, Pa. 
a week or so ago after spending two 
months there shooting a movie called 
Slap Shot! about the rigors of minor 
league hockey. They spent more than 
SI million, used thousands of local peo¬ 
ple as extras (mostly for crowd scenes in 
the local rink) and created quite a bit of 
controversy, partly because of the hard 
language used in the film to help convey 
the image of violence in hockey. 

Jim Cardiff, coach of the local Johns¬ 
town Jets of the North American Hock¬ 
ey League, turned down a 5600-a-wcck 
acting job in the film because, he said, 
"I accept Jesus Christ as my Savior. I 
don’t use profane language in everyday 
life. No doubt there is profanity in hock¬ 
ey. but not to the degree it is used in the 
movie.” 

Nicholas Visovsky, whose home was 
a set in the film, was not bothered by the 
language. “I don't think it’s a legitimate 
complaint,” he said. “Professional sport 
has vulgarity.” As for the presence of the 
film company in town, he said, "I don't 
recall anything as exciting as this since 
World War 11.” 

M inor league players were active in the 
violcncc-on-icc scenes. One of them, Ray 
Schultz, said, "It was a lark. My part 
was like an Indian getting shot off a 
horse. Fighting, Hollywood style, is a 
highly technical art. Makeup puts scars, 
stitches, fat lips, that sort of stuff, on your 
face. You’d be going at it and some guy 
would say, ‘Cut.’ You'd go to makeup 
and get smeared with a little blood and 
resume your position. In one scene a guy 
getting stitched on the bench jumps back 
into action, the needle and thread still 
dangling from his face. Crazy!” 

John Rubai, executive director of the 
Chamber of Commerce, said, “We don’t 


usually get this much publicity unless it's 
Bethlehem Steel closing down. Some 
people can’t believe that Paul Newman 
was really in Johnstown. But it didn't im¬ 
press me. Now maybe if it had been Ra- 
quel Welch... 

HUNTER CATFISH? 

Well, folks, here it is Eddie Andclman 
time again, and the demon Boston broad¬ 
caster is back with a list of proposed 
sponsors for his Sports Huddle show. 
With so many athletes picking up lucra¬ 
tive commercial deals outside sport. An¬ 
dclman figures their names could eventu¬ 
ally become an integral part of the brand 
names you hear in commercials. For in¬ 
stance, he feels there could be a Pete Rose 
winegrower, a Bob Locker dealer ("Put 
a Bob Locker in your clubhouse”) or— 
another part of the vast Bob conglomer¬ 
ate—a food distributor pushing Bob 
Veale Cutlets ("From pasture to patio in 
lesstimethan it takes to say Jack Ham”). 
Eddie believes th'at Wilbur Wood, maker 
of bats, benches and basketball floors, 
would be a natural advertiser on his 
show, but is not so sure about a plumb¬ 
ing supply house called the Tommy John 
Company. He wants to hear commercials 
for Murray Wall Paper, Salty Parker 
House Rolls and Gary Player Pianos, as 
well as an announcer advising listeners to 
visit their nearest Frank Tanana Amana 
dealer. Andclman is even thinking of 
moving to Ohio so that he can be spon¬ 
sored by the Gates Brown Brown Gates 
Company, official supplier of gates for 
the Cleveland Browns. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Steve Rcnko. traded from the Montre¬ 
al Expos to the Chicago Cubs, on what 
it is like to play in Montreal: "There 
ought to be a clause in our contracts al¬ 
lowing a player to veto a country. We 
have to pay two taxes, ours and Cana¬ 
da's. The only way to beat it is to move 
there, and I wasn’t about to do that. And 
then there's the weather—awful.” 

• C. M. Newton. Alabama basketball 
coach: “When a coach is hired, he's fired. 
The date just hasn’t been filled in yet.” 

• Bcv Norwood, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
sportswriter, reporting on the Memorial 
Tournament played recently at Jack 
Nicklaus' Muirfield Village Golf Club in 
Ohio: "Sam Snead, trying to shoot his 
age the day after his 64th birthday, in¬ 
stead shot Cliff Roberts' age (83) and 
missed the cut by two shots.” end 
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The box isn’t importanl 
Wr t 1 The taste is. 


tttjL- 


A lot of cigarettes come in a crush-proof box. 
Only one has the Winston taste inside: Winston Box. 
Winston gives me real taste and real pleasure. 
The box is one thing. But taste is everything. 

For me, Winston is for real. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


| 20 mg. "tv". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per 
i cigarette. FTC Report SEPT.75. 


Sports Illustrated 

JUNE 14, 1078 


CALL THEM 
CHAMPS AGAIN 

After winning an incredible three-overtime game at home, the Celtics went 
out to Phoenix and polished off the Sundere/las to take their 13th NBA title 

by BARRY McDERMOTT 


T he Boston Celtics finally did it last 
Sunday. They pulled down the cur¬ 
tain on basketball’s longest season by 
making the Suns set and winning the Na¬ 
tional Basketball Association’s champi¬ 
onship series 4 games to 2. 

Exactly seven months and 13 days af¬ 
ter the first tip-off of the campaign, Bos¬ 
ton adjusted its defense, ironed the wrin¬ 
kles out of its offense and defeated 
Phoenix 87-80on the latter’s home court, 
the Veterans Memorial Coliseum. 

It was Boston’s 13th NBA champion¬ 
ship and no matter how often the Celtics 
hear the music it’s still a grand old song. 
Said team captain John Havlicek, sipping 
from a bottle of champagne, “It never 
gets old. It only gets old if you lose.’’ 

But, in a sense, the Suns won, too. They 
distinguished themselves, extending the 





Celtics to six games in a series that start¬ 
ed out as a rout and wound up the next 
thing to a barn-burner. However, on 
Sunday, Phoenix dipped into its spring 
of emotion and pulled up a bucket of des¬ 
ert sand. The well that had sustained the 
Suns had finally run dry. “We were no 
fairy tale,” said Phoenix’ Curtis Perry. 
“We were for real.” 

The city of Phoenix was ready for 
Game 6, psyched after the memorable 
three-overtime fifth game in Boston Fri¬ 
day night when the Celtic fans put on 
what resembled an anti-busing demon¬ 
stration. The Suns had been beaten, but 
the game was so exciting that two fans 
watching the game on television back in 
Phoenix wound up being taken to the 
hospital. One jumped up and hit his head 
on a chandelier, and when his next-door 


neighbor went to help him, he tripped 
and fell. 

The Celtics, who had lost Games 3 and 
4 at Phoenix, were ready for the sixth 
game, too. Boston played it cool and ef¬ 
ficient, though finding it difficult to op¬ 
erate with its fingers in its ears against 
the home-court din. The first quarter 
ended at 20-20; the half with Boston up 
by five at 38-33. By the opening of the 
fourth quarter, Phoenix had toughed it 
back to 57-56. 

The Celtics used their switching de¬ 
fense to stop Garfield Heard and Perry 
inside and got their running game 
cranked up. Yet the score was tied (for 
the 12th time) at 66-all, with a little 
under eight minutes to go, before air¬ 
tight Boston defense finally produced a 
Phoenix vacuum. For almost the next 


seven minutes the Suns did not score a 
field goal and by then Boston had a 10- 
point lead and the corkscrews in the 
champagne. 

The winners used textbook basketball 
down the stretch, scoring almost every 
time they handled the ball, the big play 
being a Dave Cowens steal from Alvan 
Adams that resulted in a three-pointer. 
That was the beginning of the end to a 
series that had more than its share of 
highlights. 

For example, the incredible fifth game 
in the raucous Boston Garden on Fri¬ 
day could be used as a training film for 
the National Guard—or donated to the 
Basketball Hall of Fame. It had three 
overtimes (first time ever in an NBA 
championship series), classic heart-stop¬ 
ping moments and a near riot caused by 

continued 




A Boston fan tangled with Referee Powers. 

CHAMPS AGAIN ,c>nllnurd 


a group of fans who would have cheered 
ihe Boston Strangler. Afterward, Phoe¬ 
nix General Manager Jerry Colangelo all 
but suggested that the Suns needed ei¬ 
ther additional police guards, or machine 
guns to protect themselves. 

''I'm glad you told me,” said Boston 
General Manager Red Auerbach blandly 
when he was told of Colangelo's remarks, 
patting the pocket where he kept the stat 
sheets of the 128-126 victory. 

Besides having to suffer an agonizing 
defeat, the Suns had to endure the at¬ 
tentions of a mob of sloshed crazies. Ref¬ 
eree Richie Powers was assaulted by one 
extremist. Suns Ricky Sobers and Den¬ 
nis Awtrey were ready to rumble. A 
courtside table was picked up and hurled 
into the air. A basket support was almost 
toppled over. And the elderly and woe¬ 
fully undermanned Garden security force 
stood virtually helpless as hundreds of 
snorting fans stormed the floor at the 
close of the second overtime, believing 
that the game had ended and that their 
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beloved Celtics had won. In fact, a full, 
fateful second remained. 

The scene, when play finally resumed, 
was not encouraging for Phoenix. “It's 
a fortunate thing that one of the players 
did not wind up with a broken leg or a 
broken arm," said an angry John Mac¬ 
Leod. The Phoenix coach had had to 
spend half of each time-out weeding Celt¬ 
ic fans out of the Phoenix huddles, and 
he harbored a suspicion that the chaos 
had intimidated his team in a way the 
Celtics could not. The Suns began the 
third overtime cautiously, as if they ex¬ 
pected the worst from the crowd. “You 
never know," said Phoenix' Dick Van 
Arsdale. “Some crazy fan is liable to 
come at you with a gun." 

“If some fan hits me on the court, he's 
in trouble," said the 6' 10" Awtrey, the 
Suns' substitute center. “That's our ter¬ 
ritory. We can't go in their territory. 
They can't come in ours." 

The disorder marred a game that 
should be remembered and savored like 
a crystal glass of vintage wine. It was so 
exciting that a dehydrated, haggard 
Coach Tom Heinsohn staggered into the 
Boston locker room and almost fainted. 

The epic began to unfold with the Suns 
down 32-12 after nine minutes. Their best 
play until then had been the time-out. But 
MacLeod had taken a diverse group of 
veterans—some of them castoffs—and 
rookies, and molded a tough team. Pa¬ 
tiently they chipped away, good poker 
players waiting out a run of doleful luck, 
systematically running their clockwork 
offense. 

Meanwhile, the Celtics were being 
forced to shoot from so far outside that 
they required downrange tracking; in the 
last half they scored only 34 points. Both 
teams had opportunities to win the game 
near the end of regulation but Perry and 
Havlieek each blew free throws. For that 
they should be thanked. The score re¬ 
mained 95-95 and what took place there¬ 
after opened clogged arteries from coast 
to coast. 

The first overtime merely caused tele¬ 
vision sets to smoke, ending at 101-101. 
The second overtime was the thriller. 
Fifteen seconds from the end the Celt¬ 
ics had a three-point lead and the fans 
were chanting “We're No. I,” though 
it might as well have been “Jo-Jo- 
White,*’ so spectacular had been the 
Celtic guard. Then Van Arsdale scored 
and Paul Westphal stole the ball from 
Havlieek, giving Perry a 15-foot jump 


shot. He rebounded his miss, took an¬ 
other jumper which hit to put Phoenix 
ahead 110-109. 

The Celtics ran a play for Havlieek. 
Hondo had last scored way back at the 
end of regulation, and since then had 
been practicing the 20-foot curve ball 
jumper. But now Havlieek put down his 
shoulder, drove down the left side past a 
wary Ricky Sobers and banged one in 
off the backboard from 15 feet out — 
111110. Instant hysteria. The fans took 
over the floor. The problem, as Referee 
Powers eventually made clear, was that 
there was stilt one second to play. 

In the ensuing confusion, Westphal 
came up with an ingenious idea. The Suns 
were to get the ball at the endline with 
one second and no chance at all. So when 
the floor had been cleared, Westphal 
called a time-out, which was illegal since 
Phoenix had no time-outs left. White 
therefore got to shoot a technical, which 
put Boston up 112 110. But the Suns had 
the ball at midcourt. They got it in to 
Garfield Heard who launched a jumper 
that brushed the ceiling and swished. 
And it was time for overtime No. 3. 

For much of the series, the Boston 
backcourt had been inconsistent. While 
Charlie Scott blasted away with the ac¬ 
curacy of a sawed-off shotgun, and re¬ 
serve Kevin Stacom skated on melting 
ice under Heinsohn's heated g aze, only 





White, who later was voted the series' 
MVP, had held things together. But even 
Jo Jo could not finish off the Suns. In 
this third overtime it remained for reserve 
Glenn McDonald— at the stroke of mid¬ 
night—to accomplish that. Just as the 
digital clock in the arena jumped to 
12:01, McDonald scored on a short 
jumper to give Boston a lead it held the 
rest of the way, hanging on to win 
128 126. On this night, at least, Phoenix 
was indeed a team of Sundcrellas. 

They also were down 3-2 and riddled 
with injuries. Keith Erickson twisted his 
ankle early in Friday's game. Westphal's 
left knee was wrenched, and Awtrey was 
limping on a sore foot. Still, the Suns 
maintained their belligerence. “Weknow 
we're going to beat them," said Heard. 
"It's going to take seven now, but we're 
going to beat them. We showed we came 
to play.” 

"They earned their respect." Paul Si¬ 
las acknowledged from the Boston dress¬ 
ing room. 

Earlier in the week, the talk had been 
of retaliatory strikes. Boston had pushed 
Phoenix around in winning the first two 
games, and the Suns had complained 
long and loud. Then, in Game 3 the Suns 
showed some muscle of their own. 
“We're going to go down swinging," said 
Colangelo. Meanwhile, everyone was 
trying to figure out what exactly was 


meant by “tactile contact," which is per¬ 
mitted by NBA rules, and how to relate 
it to the bump-and-run tactics used by 
the Celtics. 

The fourth game in Phoenix on 
Wednesday was slowed by fouls at the 
start. Officials Don Murphy and Manny 
Sokol called 21 penalties in the first 10 
minutes and Heinsohn set a new record 
for footage on the isolated TV camera 
as he complained, mocked, stormed, 
gestured, feigned bewilderment and con¬ 
ducted classes in sideline theater of the 
absurd. 

Still Boston hung close, down by two 
points with 1:34 to go before Sobers 
drove the middle and invented a shot that 
blasted off the backboard and through 
the net. When White missed a jumper 
near the buzzer, Phoenix had a 109-107 
win. Afterward, Heinsohn said the game 
lacked only cheerleaders and acne. "It 
w-as high school," he roared. 

"They cheat," said Charlie Scott. “If 
they don't want us to play, tell us to stay 
home.’’ 

Only Cowens and Havlicek offered 
voices of reason. Cowens said he was sick 
of the complaints about the refereeing. 
And Hondo pointed out the Celtics were 
not showing much intelligence. “How 
dumb can we be?" he asked. “They call 
fouls if you touch them and we get into 
a hand-slapping contest." Heinsohn's 


By the time Game S ended, Heinsohn (center) was drawn and spent and needed a doctor. 




Heard's shot over Nelson: another overtime. 


theatrics throughout the scries came un¬ 
der close scrutiny as the media in Phoe¬ 
nix and Boston and points in between 
sneered at his flamboyant behavior and 
dissected his strategy, giving credence to 
the coach's belief that he was being per¬ 
secuted—a feeling fostered, no doubt, by 
his having to look over Auerbach's head 
every time he turned around. 

Meanwhile, the suave MacLeod was 
being hailed as the great innovator, as 
much for his tasteful suits and ties as for 
his prescience and an enlightened offense. 
Walking from the Boston Garden on Fri¬ 
day night, Westphal was told by Silas 
that Heinsohn was ill. 

"Gee, I hope he's all right," said Wcst- 
phal. “Our team needs him in there." 

But Boston had obviously learned 
something from its mistakes. In Game 6 
the Celtics used their feet instead of their 
hands on defense, and Heinsohn re¬ 
strained himself on the sidelines. After 
all, he was a coach who had taken a team 
that lacked the old Celtic depth and put 
jt on the road to the championship. 

And the road that ended in Phoenix 
had sometimes seemed endless. end 
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Dwight Stones (left) was pushed by 19-year-old Mike Winsor. whom he tutored almost too well. 


THE RIGHT HEIGHT 
FOR DWIGHT S FLIGHT 

He predicted he might, and when the high-jump crossbar was set at 7’7" 
in the NCAA meet, Stones was so right, clearing it for a world record 

by PAT PUTNAM 


B y midafternoon last Saturday in 
Philadelphia, with the temperature 
in the mid-70s and the sun burning down 
full bore, Dwight Stones knew he was 
about to break his world record in the 
high jump. At the moment he and Mike 
Winsor, a 19-year-old freshman from 
Central Michigan, wereduelingat 7 , 4 I / ^''. 

"All I have to do is wait for them to 
move that thing up another three inch¬ 
es and then go," Stones told a pho¬ 
tographer. "It will be like stepping out 
of a shower." 

Three weeks earlier Stones had pre¬ 
dicted to Ed Fabricius, the sports in¬ 
formation director at the University of 
Pennsylvania, which was hosting this 
year's NCAA track championships, that 
he would break the record. In this Olym¬ 
pic year, the NCAA was offering such 
superb athletes as Earl Bell, who had 
set a world record of 18' IVa" in the pole 
vault the week before, and Auburn 
sprinter Harvey Glance, plus three 400- 
meter men—Herman Frazier, Evis Jen¬ 
nings and Ken Randle—who are strong 
favorites to form the U.S. entry at Mon¬ 
treal. Still, Fabricius felt he needed more 
gate appeal. 

He telephoned Ron Allice, Stones’ 
coach at Long Beach State. He told Al¬ 
lice he needed a hype for the gate and 
asked if he could get a good quote from 
Stones. Allice said he would call him 
back. 

The next day he did. "Stones said he 
will set a world record,” Allice told 
Fabricius. 

"Can I quote him?” 

"Stones said you can put it on a bill¬ 
board if you want." 

For nearly three years Stones had been 
trying to break the record of 1' 614* he 
had set in 1973. He had taken 63 cracks 
at 7'7", and each time he had failed. 
The height, he was afraid, had him 
psyched. 

"Then everything changed for me,” 
Stones said last weekend. "Three weeks 
ago everything came together. I felt 
stronger than ever before. I was faster 
than at anytime in my life. My chiro¬ 
practor said go. My physiologist said 
go. They both predicted a world rec¬ 
ord. Suddenly I could look at 7'7" and 
laugh.” 

The chiropractor is Dr. Leroy Perry 
Jr., wh.o has been working medical mir¬ 
acles for the track and field athletes at 
USC. Stones says he had been hand¬ 
icapped by a congenitally weak back that 
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caused an imbalance in his hips. A little 
manipulation and Dr. Perry had the hips 
back into alignment. 

Dr. David Martin, a physiologist at 
Georgia State, had worked with Stones 
on other problems. For one, there is a 
history of cardiac trouble in the Olym¬ 
pic bronze medalist’s family. After six 
weeks Dr. Martin had helped him to 
improve his heartbeat recovery and had 
pronounced the organ strong and sound. 

‘‘I personally guarantee a world rec¬ 
ord,” said Dr. Martin. 

On Thursday, qualifying day, he found 
a little too much competition. Stones 
was one of 39 trying to make the finals. 
At day’s end 17 had cleared 7', but only 
three had managed TV. That meant 
that on Saturday there would be 17 jump¬ 
ers in the final. 

On Friday, Stones held a 90-minute 
clinic for a group of coaches. Attending 
was the unheralded Winsor, a 6' 1" fresh¬ 
man who had a lifetime best of 7'2". 
Afterward he asked Stones what he could 
do to improve his jumping. 

’’You make two left turns in your 
approach,” Stones said. “And you use 
your right arm like some women Hop¬ 
pers do. You must make your turns more 
gracefully. And your right arm should 
be ahead of your body over the bar. 
Got it?” 

On Saturday Winsor had it. Quickly 
the field was narrowed. As Stones put 
it, “We got rid of the riffraff at 7' 1 
Soon there was only the Olympian and 
his student. Stones was the first to try 
for 7'5'. 

“I didn't like going ahead of the kid,” 
said Stones, an ancient of 22. “If I mis¬ 
sed my first try and he made his, I was 
in trouble.” 

Stones went over T 5" on his first at¬ 
tempt. He turned in the pit and pointed 
at Winsor. “O.K., now it’s on you.” Win¬ 
sor made the height on his first attempt 
as well. Coming up off the foam, he cock- 
ily pointed toward Stones and said, 
“Now it’s up to you.” 

The bar went up to 7'7". “Funny,” 
Stones said later, “I wasn’t even think¬ 
ing of the T 7*. The height had lost its 
psych. All I was thinking was, ’If I miss 
this and he makes it I not only lose the 
world record, I lose the meet. Come on, 
Dwight, get it on.’ ” 

Getting it on. Stones cleared the world- 
record height on his first attempt. Then 
arising, he again pointed at Winsor and 
said, “Now it’s back on you again.” Win¬ 



sor grinned and hugged Stones. “O.K.,” 
Stones said gruffly. “Get it together. 
Take your time. The officials arc great; 
they won't hurry you. Wait for a lull in 
the wind. Get it done because you can 
do it.” 

Winsor made three attempts, all miss¬ 
es. He went over to Stones. “What did I 
do wrong?” 

A small smile played upon Stones’ lips. 
“Kid,” he said, “you have just attended 
your last clinic. From now on I am bar¬ 
ring all athletes.” 

Then he hurried off to watch the last 
few events in the meet. An avid track fan. 
Stones misses little of what goes on dur¬ 
ing the competition around him. Satur¬ 
day, between jumps, he often climbed 
high into the stands at Franklin Field for 
a better view. He was there on Friday 
when Glance, speeding strongly toward 
a place on the U.S. Olympic team, won 
the 100 meters in 10.16. On Saturday the 
Auburn freshman made it a double, win¬ 
ning the 200 in 20.74. 

And Stones was groaning with the rest 
on Saturday when Bell, after winning 
with an 18'1 V*", failed three times in his 
bidforan 18'8" world record. “But what 
I really enjoyed,” Stones said, “was 
watching those 400-meter dudes run.” 

The 400 was a first-time match-up 
between Randle of USC, 

Frazier (Arizona State) 
and Jennings (Mississippi Olympic 
State), and each wanted a 
victory to take into the 
Olympic Trials. Randle had 
run a 44.9 in his semifinal on 
Friday, but he had come 
away limping badly. All year 
he has been suffering from 
tendinitis behind his right 
knee. Then Dr. Perry, who 
came in with the USC team, 
began to work his magic. 

“He worked on it three 
times today,” Randle said 
before Saturday's final. “He 
uses acupressure. I don’t 
k now what he does but when 
he finishes I feel like I could 
run forever. He’s just super. 

We all are praying they put 
him on our Olympic medical 
staff.” 

Not believing that strong¬ 
ly in chiropractic magic, 

Jennings had decided to 
keep an eye on Frazier and 
forget about Randle. Fra¬ 


zier, who drew an outside lane, forcing 
him to run without being able to see ei¬ 
ther rival, decided to run just as fast as 
he could. 

Frazier, who ran his first 440 when he 
was a senior in high school, blazed away 
to a strong early lead. “I came out of 
that last turn and I couldn't hear any¬ 
body,” he said later. “1 figured I'd won.” 

But at the 300 mark, both Randle and 
Jennings had begun to move. “And for 
me that wus 30 yards too late,” Jennings 
said. "Stupid! On this track you only 
have 60 yards coming out of the last turn 
and that’s too little ground for me. But l 
learned. It will be different at Eugene." 

While Frazier figured he was home free 
and Jennings was bemoaning his faulty 
tactics, Randle turned it on over the last 
30 meters and won in 45.2. That was 
enough to insure USC’s 25th NCAA out¬ 
door title since 1926. Frazier was second 
(45.3), with Jennings third (45.5). 

“I almost fell on the backstretch,” said 
Randle, grabbing his right leg. “It really 
scared me. I thought I was going down. 
Boy, if my leg had really been ready I'd 
have done a 44.2. Thank God it’s over. 
This leg is sore.” 

Then he went limping off in search of 
Dr. Perry. “Hey," he yelled at a team¬ 
mate, “where’s Dr. Magic Hands?” end 


hopefuls Randle and Frazier were 1-2 in the 400. 
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PUTTING THE 
BEANS 
ON THE FIRE 

A sizzling pace could cook Bold Forbes, 
but it was not burning in the Belmont Stakes 



t>y WILLIAM LEGGETT 



E arly last Saturday afternoon, before 
the 108th running of the Belmont 
Stakes, Angel Cordero Jr. made his way 
through the bucolic picnic area located 
behind the grandstand at New York's 
Belmont Park. He wore a magnificent, 
sharply pressed black suit with a bright 
red vest, the racing colors of the horse 
he would ride. Bold Forbes. As Cordero 
moved toward the bandstand at the back 
of the park, people sprawling on blan¬ 
kets and picnicking at tables rose, the 
word of his arrival passing among them 
as swiftly as if it were being transmitted 
by bongo drums. Cordero climbed on the 
bandstand from which the orchestra of 
Tito Puente had been delivering the riffs 
and beats of Latin America, and the 
crowd, which was largely Spanish-speak¬ 
ing, began to cheer. The flashy Puerto 
Rican rider is a hero to Latins in New 
York and his broad grin appears on bill¬ 
boards advertising beer in Manhattan’s 
barrios. Now Cordero’s hands shot out, 
his fingers forming Vs, and there was 
lusty applause. It was just a dress rehears¬ 
al for what was to come. 

Hours later, as Cordero crossed the 
finish line at the end of the mile-and-a- 


half race, having brilliantly orchestrated 
the triumph of his colt, he stood high in 
the stirrups and waved joyously. By the 
time he and his horse returned to the 
stands, which were teeming with 57,519 
people, the Latin fans were in a frenzy. 
Wearers of red T shirts stamped “Bold 
Forbes’’ danced and hugged each other, 
red, white, and blue Puerto Rican flags 
waved feverishly. Cordero stuck his whip 
in his teeth, dropped the colt’s reins and 
again made the victory sign. 

Over and over he shouted, “Viva, viva, 
viva" as he walked the colt through Vic¬ 
tory Lane. The Triple Crown races now 
concluded, Cordero, Bold Forbes and 
Trainer Laz Barrera are surely the con- 
quistadores, having won two of the three 
legs—and they were greeted as such last 
Saturday. Never mind that at the end of 
the Belmont, the toughest of the classics, 
Bold Forbes resembled a tired, drunken 
man trying to beat the dawn home. De¬ 
feating McKenzie Bridge by a desperate 
neck he managed to stay in front all the 
way, an accomplishment matched only 
by Secretariat and Riva Ridge in the past 
27 years. Bold Forbes not only ran far, 
he also ran very wide because of a quirk 


of temperament. And he ran on three and 
a half feet because part of his right rear 
hoof had to be cut away after being 
cracked earlier in the year. In mid-March 
the chances of Bold Forbes getting to the 
Kentucky Derby seemed bleak indeed, 
but in the last 12 weeks the small, game 
colt has won four races, finished third in 
the Preakness and earned S398.540. 

The field for this year’s Belmont 
swelled overnight from six horses to 11. 
Owners and trainers of colts of modest 
talent could not believe that the sprint¬ 
ing Bold Forbes would be able to carry 
his speed over the full distance. Earlier 
it had been announced that Honest Plea¬ 
sure, the hero of winter racing, would not 
start and on Monday the Preakness win¬ 
ner, Elocutionist, was hurt and declared 
out of the race. So as the classic lost lus¬ 
ter, it gained starters. 

This was only the second time in the 
last 70 years that there were more start¬ 
ers entered in the Belmont than in the 
Derby. Of the nine horses in the 1976 
Derby only Bold Forbes and Play the 
Red endured the hard grind from Ken¬ 
tucky to the Preakness in Maryland to 
New York. The pressures of running in 
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Straining hard, Bold Forbes outlasts McKenzie Bridge and the blinkered Great Contractor. 


the Triple Crown races are intense to man 
and horse. 

For Bold Forbes, Barrera and Cordero 
the pressures were magnified by the trio’s 
popularity with Latins everywhere. Had 
Bold Forbes won the Preakness there is 
no telling how many people might have 
been at Belmont to see him try for the 
Triple Crown, surely as many as the rec¬ 
ord 82,694 who showed up in 1971 when 
another Latin runner, Canonero II, was 
shooting for that prize. 

On Friday, Laz Barrera was asked 
about the crowd of horses not the crowd 
of fans, but he did not seem worried. 
“People think that Bold Forbes will stop 
at a mile and a half,” he said. “I don’t 
think he will. Remember, he is on his 
home grounds now. He lives at Belmont 
and he trains at Belmont. Only once in 
his life has he ever raced at Belmont and 
that was in the Trcmont last year and he 
won by five lengths. When we go to Aq¬ 
ueduct we have to ship. We shipped to 
Kentucky and then to Maryland. When 
he got injured in the Preakness, he re¬ 
turned home and things seemed normal 
to him again. We have galloped him two 
miles just like we did before the Derby. 


“This thing has been a long grind for 
me and for him. I seem to have been on 
all the airplanes that ever climbed into 
the sky. 1 am a talkative man, but in the 
last six weeks it seems that I have talked 
more than I have in all my life. I am so 
tired I want to put my body down. Peo¬ 
ple can say that Bold Forbes will not go 
a mile and a half. Let them talk. Let’s 
wait until the race is run. But remember 
the fish: he only gets caught when he 
opens his mouth.” 

Of the 11 horses entered in the Bel¬ 
mont on Thursday, only two—Charles¬ 
ton and Best Laid Plans—seemed to have 
enough early speed to run with Bold 
Forbes. On Friday Charleston went lame 
and was scratched. And on Saturday Best 
Laid Plans did not challenge until mid¬ 
way in the race and then fell back. Both 
were breaks for Bold Forbes. 

The colt pounced out of the gate onto 
the lead as Cordero moved him wide, al¬ 
most to the middle of the track. Bold 
Forbes stayed out there, losing distance 
with each stride, but not losing ground 
to his opposition. Barrera had hoped 
Cordero would cover the first half-mile 
in “around 47 seconds.” Angel did ex¬ 


actly that. Laz watched the race and kept 
looking at the times flash on the infield 
tote board. He was pleased when Bold 
Forbes got the six furlongs in l:llMand 
the mile in 1:36. “At the end of the mile," 
Barrera said, "I knew that we could put 
the beans on the fire.” 

Getting them to the table, however, 
was no easy matter. At the top of the 
stretch Bold Forbes had a six-length lead. 
Suddenly it shrank as McKenzie Bridge 
and Great Contractor rolled up from be¬ 
hind. “If it had been a mile and a half 
and two jumps we might have lost," Bar¬ 
rera said later. “But it is a mile and a 
half without two jumps. 

“Now that the Triple Crown races are 
over, I can reveal a secret. We found Bold 
Forbes could not be rated if he was al¬ 
lowed to get near the rail. He needs to 
see other horses to stay relaxed. We were 
careful to keep him off the fence in the 
Derby, Preakness and Belmont, and it 
worked except at Pimlico. Sure, he loses 
ground that way, but he can be rated to 
some degree. It is a matter of how he 
was trained as a young horse. 

“People thought my secret was the 
blue suit I am wearing. I wore it to all of 
the Triple Crown races. But the suit is 
not all that lucky because it only won 
twice. The truth about the suit is that I 
have lost a lot of weight and it is the only 
suit that fits. 

"I saw the big crowd and heard the 
Puerto Rican people screaming when 
Bold Forbes won the Belmont. I cried in 
the winner’s circle because any man who 
wins the Belmont and does not cry is not 
a man. In 16 years of training in this 
country I had never won a SI00,000 race. 
Now I have gotten lucky and won five 
of them in seven weeks. Bold Forbes will 
get a rest now until the Travers at Sar¬ 
atoga in August. He needs a rest and so 
do I. Bold Forbes has a heart as big as 
all heaven. And God, I have found out, 
is Latin." ind 
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SHH, THE PHILLIES ARE AT WORK 

Philadelphia's front-runners, the winningest team in baseball, operate in an atmosphere of spectacular calm. A trio 
of defeats last week failed to shake their new confidence or their National League East lead by RON FIMRITE 


T im McCarver, a catcher for the Phil¬ 
adelphia Phillies, was carrying his 
postgamc snack from the clubhouse buf¬ 
fet to his locker last Friday evening when 
he stumbled just enough to dislodge a 
golden ear of corn from the paper plate. 
•In anguish, he watched its descent to a 
floor strewn with socks and jocks and 
other unsanitary paraphernalia. The ex¬ 


plosion of profanity that accompanied 
this mishap would not seem out of place 
in most locker rooms, where even the 
most loathsome expletives are routine. 
But here, in the tranquillity of the Phil¬ 
lies’ retreat, his curses resounded as if 
they had been bellowed in a cathedral. 
Almost apologetically, McCarver re¬ 
trieved the fallen viand and repaired to 



his cubbyhole, his craggy features meta¬ 
morphosed into those of a mischievous 
schoolboy. McCarver, an intelligent 
man, knew better; Phillies do not react 
so openly to untoward events. Had not 
his teammates stoically withstood the 
shock earlier that night of a second suc¬ 
cessive defeat in a season virtually devoid 
of setbacks? Who was he to bemoan the 
fumbling of an ear of corn? Let him eat 
cake. 

In victory or defeat, the Phillies pride 
themselves on their placidity. They be¬ 
have unconcernedly, as if they had been 
winning pennants for decades instead of 
aspiring to their first in 26 years. Such is 
the nature of a talented ball club which 
had threatened to run away from its pur¬ 
suers in the National League East. The 
Phillies had won 32 of their first 43 games, 
including 13 in a row on the road, be¬ 
fore first St. Louis, then San Francisco, 
proved them mortal. The Cardinals halt¬ 
ed their string of away victories with a 
7-1 clobbering Thursday and the Giants, 
cellar inhabitants for much of the sea¬ 
son, defeated them 5-1 and 4-2, the first 
loss terminating Phillie Pitcher Jim Lon- 
borg's personal win streak at eight 
straight. The three-game losing streak 
was Philadelphia's longest of the season. 

The Phillies endured this sudden em¬ 
barrassment philosophically, acknowl¬ 
edging the time-honored dictum that 
“You can't win ’em all.” They are 
buoyed in defeat, as in victory, with what 
McCarver calls a “subtle confidence." 
Asked to define his terms, the catcher ex¬ 
plains, “Ours is not the boisterous kind 
of confidence you find on some teams. 
That always seems a little thin on the edg¬ 
es. We've got a wealth of professionalism 
and we put things in the proper perspec¬ 
tive. We are not going to sit back after 
this fast start and wait for the other teams 
to be impressed with us.” 

The Phillies are perpetually dogged by 
the presence of their Pennsylvania neigh¬ 
bors, the Pittsburgh Pirates, the team, as 
they put it, “to beat.” To date, they have 
beaten the team to beat only as often as 
they have been beaten by it, the season 
series standing at two games to two. But 
this year’s composed Phillies are not to 





be confused with their nervous and ap¬ 
prehensive predecessors. Defensively and 
offensively, they have been superb. At the 
end of last week they had the fewest er¬ 
rors (30) in the league and their batting 
average was only a percentage point shy 
of that of the slugging Reds. 

The most pleasant surprise, however, 
has been Phillie pitching, a phase of the 
game at which they had not heretofore 
excelled. Lonborg, a former American 
League Cy Young Award winner whose 
career tumbled into mediocrity after a 
skiing accident nine years ago, was 8-1; 
Steve Carlton, a former National League 
Cy Young winner, was 5-3; 22-year-old 
Larry Christenson was 6-2; and 37-year- 
old Jim Kaat was 4-2. And Tom Under¬ 
wood, who won 14 games for the Phil¬ 
lies last year, and Ron Reed, who won 
13 for Atlanta and St. Louis, had been 
consistently effective as spot starters and 
relievers. 

But Lonborg, a slow starter in most 
games and a strong finisher, gave up four 
runs in the first inning to San Francisco 
Friday, and that proved to be insur¬ 
mountable. Then on Saturday, Carlton 
pitched well enough, but fell victim to 
his ancient nemesis, the gopher ball, Ken 
Reitz tagging him for a two-run homer 
in the second inning. 

The Phillies’ pitching may yet let them 
down. The same cannot be said for their 
fielding and hitting. The first five men in 
the batting order are exactly what base¬ 
ball savants say they should be. The first 
two, Dave Cash and Larry Bowa, are 
.300 hitters with speed, and the next 
three, Mike Schmidt, Greg Luzinski and 
Dick Allen, are among the most power¬ 
ful hitters in the game. And because all 
are generally consistent, it is rare indeed 
when any two of them slump at the same 
time. Cash, who has played in every game 
for the past two years, and Bowa both 
hit .305 in 1975 and are in that vicinity 
this season. Schmidt led the major 
leagues in homers a year ago with 38 and 
had 15 at week’s end. Allen, whose dis¬ 
position is as erratic as his play is steady, 
is currently hitting .326 after an abbre¬ 
viated and unsuccessful 1975 season. 
Luzinski, the 225-pound Bull of the out¬ 
field, hit .300 a year ago with 34 homers 
and a major-league-leading 120 RBIs. 
Despite a relatively slow start, he is hit¬ 
ting .281 with seven homers and 34 RBIs. 

The infield of Schmidt at third, Bowa 
at short, Cash at second and Allen at first 
is, with the possible exception of Cincin- 

cominued 





THE PHILLIES continued 


nati's, the best offensively and defensive¬ 
ly in baseball. Cash and Bowa. the sin¬ 
gles hitters, make the team function. 
Bowa, 30, is white and mustachioed. 
Cash, 28, is black and goateed. Both are 
consummate professionals who perform 
with a fluidity afield that Franklin P. Ad¬ 
ams attributes poetically to Tinker and 
Evers. Bow a is the more emotional of the 
two, a sometime umpire-baiter whose ex¬ 
periments in Transcendental Meditation 
have helped subdue a bothersome tem¬ 
perament. Cash, a veteran of the 1971 
Pirates' world championship team, is for¬ 
ever cool, a good soldier who knows his 
duty and performs it uncomplainingly. 

"It's very important for people to 
know their roles," he says. "My main 
job is to get on base for the guys who hit 
behind me. I also have to run a little. 
That w'ay the big hitters see a lot of fast- 
balls. The pitchers will be looking for me 
to run, so they want to get the ball up 
there in a hurry. I'd say 1 also have a re¬ 
sponsibility to keep morale high, but this 
team is about as close as any I've been 
on. I can’t really compare us with the '71 
Pirates because we haven't done anything 
yet, but potentially we're as good as any¬ 
one. Instead of talking about what we're 
going to do, we do it. We don't get emo¬ 
tionally high winning or low losing. 
That's good, because it's too early to get 
excited. The real test will come when we 
lose a few in a row. Anybody can play 
when he's winning. The test is how you 
come back from losing. It's like a horse 
laying off the pace, then charging down 
the stretch." 

Bowa shares Cash's cautious opti¬ 
mism. "We have an abundance of tal¬ 
ent, but we still have a lot to prove,” he 
says. "I think now we have the experi¬ 
ence for the stretch, though. We have 
enough talent to rebound." 

Unlike his fellow TM practitioners, 
Carlton and Lonborg, Bowa meditates 
not so much to help him win baseball 
games as for the inner peace he needs to 
get along off the diamond. The Phillies 
more or less pioneered TM in their sport 
several years ago when, at the suggestion 
of team president Ruly Carpenter (an¬ 
other meditator), several of them tried 
it. "I’m a nervous person," Bowa ex¬ 
plains. "The kind who takes the game 
home with him at night. Meditating re¬ 
laxes you. I don’t do it for baseball. I do 
it to take my mind off the game so that 
when I go home I don’t bring my trou¬ 
bles to my wife.” 


Even Schmidt has experimented with 
meditating, although he admits he lacks 
the "willpower" to pursue it seriously. 
But TM cannot be credited with the pre¬ 
vailing calm in the Phillies' clubhouse. 
It is a calm, however, that can be vio¬ 
lated, as Manager Danny Ozark estab¬ 
lished earlier this season when he threat¬ 
ened to maul a reporter who had the 
temerity to inquire why Allen was not in 
the lineup on a particular night. The out¬ 
burst seemed out of character, because 
Ozark’s managerial prowess was scruti¬ 
nized unsparingly by the Philadelphia 
press last season, when the Phillies fin¬ 
ished 6>/ 2 games behind the Pirates. One 
columnist even suggested that if Ozark, 
no Robert Redford, had been a hand¬ 
somer man he might have been less vul¬ 
nerable to his critics. If a man can with¬ 
stand so blunt an appraisal of his physical 
appearance without incident, why, it may 
be asked, should he be miffed by a sim¬ 
ple questioning of his tactics? 

"Oh, that's all gone and forgotten," 
Ozark says pleasantly. “I don’t keep a 
chip on my shoulder. Not a ball game 
has been played that wasn't open to sec¬ 
ond-guessing. and that sort of thing never 
really bothered me anyway. I blew my 
stack because I didn't want controversial 
stuff written about my players. Allen's 
reputation is a lot of hogwash. Besides, 
reputations are made to be forgotten. I’ve 
never had any problems at all with Dick. 
He had a bad shoulder the day I blew up 
and I just didn't want every Tom, Dick 
and Harry to know about it.” 

Ozark is determined to skipper a hap¬ 
py ship, and though he has a regular crew, 
he contrives to get almost everyone on 
his roster into the action. He has em¬ 
ployed six pitchers as starters; he pla¬ 
toons his rightfielders, left-hand-hitting 
Jay Johnstone and right-hand-hitting Ol- 
lie Brown; he uses Bobby Tolan in both 
the outfield and at first base: and he keeps 
defensive specialist Jerry Martin so busy 
subbing for Luzinski in the late innings 
that by the end of last week Martin had 
appeared in 42 of the team's 47 games. 
Martin is so adjusted to his role as the 
Bull's "caddie" that he now warms up 
without waiting for instructions when he 
feels his time has come. "It’s something 
to look forward to," he says. "Naturally, 
I want to play all the time, but with the 
talent we have on this club, this is a way 
of breaking in. He [Ozark] has kept a 
lot of us happy." 

The Phillies were not happy about 


their mini-slump last week, despite their 
aplomb. On Friday night in San Fran¬ 
cisco it was cold and windy even by Can¬ 
dlestick Park's arctic standards, and the 
previously undefeated Lonborg never did 
seem to warm up, although as a former 
Stanford man he should be acclimated 
by now to meteorological conditions on 
the Bay. Eventually, Lonborg resorted to 
pitching from the stretch, with and with¬ 
out runners on base, in order to keep his 
balance in the gusts. Gentleman that he 
is, he blamed his pitching, not the weath¬ 
er, for his early-inning travail. There was 
no excusing the Phillies' offense, which 
managed only one unearned run off Gi¬ 
ant Pitcher Jim Barr. Bowa and Cash had 
but one hit between them. 

The Phillies cracked out 12 hits the 
next day against Ed Halicki and Randy 
Moffitt, but scored only twice. This, by 
coincidence, was Transcendental Medi¬ 
tation Day at Candlestick, a promotion 
that surely should have favored the med¬ 
itative Phillies. Unfortunately, they 
played as if in a trance until the seventh 
inning when pinch-hitter Johnny Oates, 
Cash and Bowa singled, Oates scoring. 
With two out and two on and the score 
4-2. Allen hit a searing drive to dead cen¬ 
ter that looked to be at least a game-tying 
triple, if not a go-ahead homer. But the 
Giants' sensational rookie centerfielder, 
Larry Herndon, tracked the ball down 
at the fence in a catch reminiscent of an¬ 
other, somewhat more celebrated Giant 
centerfielder of other years. After that de¬ 
velopment, the Phillies’ attack subsided, 
but it had plenty of sting on Sunday in a 
9-3 win over the Giants. 

True to form, the Phillies' composure 
had been intact in the clubhouse after 
Saturday’s defeat. McCarver handled his 
food without error and the only sounds 
came from the showers. Bowa sat with 
his eyes shut. Meditating? No, there was 
no hint of a mantra. Allen looked no 
more out of sorts than usual and the oth¬ 
ers went quietly about the business of 
arraying themselves for the adventures of 
the evening. Finally, Ozark emerged 
from his own cubicle, a concerned look 
on his face. Following three straight loss¬ 
es, would he threaten mayhem on his in¬ 
terlocutors from the media? Indeed, he 
made straight for one newsman. 

"Who," Ozark asked, “won the 
BelmonI?" 

The calm was uninterrupted, although 
for the front-running Phillies the race was 
just beginning. end 
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There is all llie difference in the world between 
the Open Championship and the ordinary tour¬ 
naments. In a way it is a silly thing for men to per¬ 
mit a sporting competition of any kind to weigh 
so heavily upon them. But if you have ever been 
there yourself, you know that you just can't help 
it. 

—ROBERT T. JONES JR. 

Next week the U.S. Open will be held at the At¬ 
lanta Athletic Club, to which Bob Jones belonged, 
and so it is fitting at this time to take a look at the 
man and his record in the tournament he regard¬ 
ed so highly. Bob Jones played 11 times in the 
U.S. Open. He started in 1920, when he was 18, 
and continued through 1930, when he decided to 
abandon competitive golf. During those 11 years 
he won four Opens, was second four times (losing 
twice in playofifs) and finished fifth, eighth and 11th 
the other three years. What Jones accomplished 
in the Open is contrary to our understanding of 
what golf, as it is played on the highest level, re¬ 
quires. Jones was never more than an occasional 
competitor. During those 11 years he was other¬ 
wise occupied as an excellent student, a husband, 
parent and a young lawyer. He was an amateur. 
Jones' entire career consisted of only 52 golf tour¬ 
naments. He won 23. 

Jack Nicklaus has been conceded supremacy in 
the game for a number of years. "The greatest 
golfer of all time” is a definition of Nicklaus that 
goes down easier as the years slip by and as Jack 
piles title upon title. But a comparison of the rec¬ 
ords of Bob Jones and Jack Nicklaus in the U.S. 
Open, at ages 18 through 28, offers an argument. 


OPEN AND SHUT CASE: 

irs JONES 


Jack Nicklaus is good, Ben Hogan was better, but in the 
opinion of the writer, the assistant director of the USGA, 
there never was a U.S. Open player like Bobby Jones 

by FRANK HANNIGAN 


During that period Nicklaus had only two firsts 
and two seconds (to Jones’ four of each) and five 
times finished worse than 20th (which Jones nev¬ 
er did). Even today, with seven more starts than 
Jones, Nicklaus is one first and one second 
behind. 

Ah, you say, apples and oranges. Jones was run¬ 
ning his race in a limited field. Nicklaus has had 
to beat the world. Perhaps. Nevertheless, there was 
more than a touch of genius in the likes of Walter 
Hagen and Gene Sara/en. Once he burst through 
to win his first Open in 1923, Jones had a dev¬ 
astating effect on the pros. Between 1923 and 1930 
neither Hagen nor Sarazen ever so much as led 
any single round during any U.S. Open. 

The Open, in relative terms, may have meant 
more to the pros in the ’20s than it does today. 
The leading money-winners on the early winter 
tours in Florida and California were interesting 
but not affluent sporting characters. The impor¬ 
tant money, for exhibitions and other commercial 
emoluments, was available only to those who 
could say they had won either the U.S. or British 
Open. (Jones, incidentally, won the British Open 
three of the four years he entered.) It was vital to 
the pros that they ‘‘stop Jones." Hagen, comhumt 
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their natural leader, went so far as to give 
his colleagues pep talks. Still, as the cli¬ 
che went, it was always "Jones against 
the field.” And this was the truth, because 
he won half the time, and bookies, who 
were then part of the championship golf 
scene, listed him at 2 to I. No, the pros 
not only had a terrible time competing 
against him (Tommy Armour said he ac¬ 
cepted a handicap of one hole a side in 
casual matches with Jones), they couldn't 
even hate him. 

Boh was a fine man lo he partnered with in 
a tournament. He made you feel that you 
were playing with a friend—and you were. 

—GENE SARAZEN 

Only the Open record of Ben Hogan 
ranks with that of Jones. Hogan, too, en¬ 
joyed a marvelous stretch of 11 years, 
between 1946 and 1956, when he also 
won four times. In that stretch, Hogan 
was also second twice, third once, fourth 
once and sixth twice. One year, when he 
was recovering from his terrible automo¬ 
bile accident, he was unable to play. The 
numbers may favor Jones, but not by 
much. 

Curiously. Hogan did not win an Open 
until he was 35, or seven years older than 
Jones was when he retired. It is closer to 
fact than conjecture to insist, as Jones’ 
friends always have, that had Jones cho¬ 
sen to follow a different path and gone 
on playing championship golf after 
1930, he would have continued to win 
as long as his health allowed. 

The Jones-Hogan comparison is apt. 
Hogan, like Jones, was confident that he 
could play in a very few tournaments and 
still play superbly when it mattered. Ho¬ 
gan's best year was 1953, w hen he en¬ 
tered six tournaments and won five— 
including the Masters, U.S. Open and 
British Open. At the height of his prow¬ 
ess, Jones played in only two tourna¬ 
ments— the U.S. Open and Amateur- 
in three years, 1923, 1924 and 1929. 

When Hogan won the 1953 British 
Open Jones happened to be in New York 
City, where he was pounced upon by golf 
writers who then poured out torrents of 
copy on who was the greater golfer. Jones 
loathed the comparison. He made a spe¬ 
cial effort to return to New York when 
Hogan came back from Europe and was 
honored at a luncheon at the Waldorf. 
By then Jones could no longer walk with¬ 
out assistance and he knew that all that 
remained for him was physical deterio¬ 
ration and increasing pain because of the 
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spinal disease that alllicted him the last 
22 years of his life. 

He wished to say something privately 
to Hogan on the dais: "Ben, I want you 
to understand very clearly that I had 
nothing to do with the controversial sto¬ 
ries about you and me, and I certainly 
didn't project myself into the picture with 
any idea of detracting from your enjoy¬ 
ment of the glory which you've earned.” 
Jones actually talked that way. 

The man was so sick for so long, and fought 

it so successfully, that / think we hare final¬ 
ly discovered the secret of Jones' success. 

It wus the strength of his mind. 

—BEN HOGAN 
Bob Jones was a laugher. He was blessed 
with a deep, effervescent and impish hu¬ 
mor. He was a story-teller, a bad locker- 
room singer and an occasional practical 
joker. Imagine, a sense of humor—and 
self-directed at that—in a great athlete. 
He liked so much to recount his pairing 
with Harry Vardon in a 36-hole quali¬ 
fying test for his first U.S. Open, at In¬ 
verness, in 1920. Jones, 18, the youngest 
entrant, acclaimed as the crown prince 
of American golf; Vardon, 50. the old¬ 
est in the field, six times Open Champi¬ 
on of Great Britain. 

Both had little trouble qualifying and 
the youngster was a couple of strokes up 
on Vardon in the second round when he 
skulled a pitch shot over the 7th green 
into heavy rough. He made a bogey. On 
the way to the next tec Jones, who had 
not yet spoken to Vardon, thought to al¬ 
leviate his embarrassment by opening a 
conversation. 

"Mr. Vardon,” he said, "did you ever 
see a worse shot than that?" 

"No,” said Harry. There was no more 
talk. 

You can end up reading volumes about 
and by Jones (his own writing came to 
half a million words on golf, he estimat¬ 
ed, without a ghost or any "by Bobby 
Jones as told to" crutch), and still never 
be certain that he was totally committed. 
Sure, he wanted to win desperately. 
That's why he entered tournaments. All 
the stories of the legend are credible: the 
teen-age club-throwing days, the nausea 
between rounds; later, the inability to 
knot his tic on the morning of the big 
rounds, the weight loss (as much as 14 
pounds in an Open), the collapsing in 
tears in a Columbus, Ohio hotel room 
after winning the 1926 Open. 

Yet there is always this sense of de- 
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tachment, a lack, if you will, of fanat¬ 
icism. For him there were other things 
in life besides golf. There were his fam¬ 
ily, books, music (especially after he 
could no longer walk), the law, a variety 
of successful business enterprises and his 
friends. 

He is a man who never look himself or his 
feats seriously enough to stuff his shirt with 
them. Of them all, his feet are freest of 
day, the man most devoid of guile, envy, 
false pride and overriding ambition. 

—RALPH MeOILL 

The Jones swing, preserved beautifully 
on lilm in the instructional series he did 
for Warner Brothers in the early '30s, was 
marked by a complete body turn. His feet 
were much closer together than was com¬ 
mon, then or now, all the better to turn 
the left hip and shoulder. The left arm, 
in contrast to that of Vardon, the earlier 
style-setter, was straight as a rod. 

He would turn his chin slightly to the 
right as he addressed the ball so he 
seemed to be looking at it only with his 
left eye. It was an instinctive motion, one 
he refined long before he started to think 
about the game's mechanics. When he 
did yield to self-analysis, he confirmed 
that the instinct was sound because it 
placed his head so that it could not tie 
up the rest of his body, either in the back- 
swing or in the stroke proper. 

Jones’ backswing was very 
long and languid. He wrote, 
"Nobody ever swung a golf club 
too slowly." 

Should the images of Vardon 
or Hagen magically appear on 
television during a tournament 
telecast, viewers would blink. 

The mechanics would not be fa¬ 
miliar. There would be a distinct 
quality of many pieces, perhaps even 
bumpiness. But if the image of Jones 
should follow, a natural reaction might 
be: "How lovely. Someone has made a 
mistake and allowed a poet to play in 
Charlotte.” 

Jones was a long hitter. His great 
friends O. B. Keeler and Grantland Rice 
insisted that he was almost always hold¬ 
ing back—that he could come up with 
10 to 20 yards more when he had to. In¬ 
deed, it is true that Jones liked to take 
more club than might be thought nec¬ 
essary and to finesse the ball. 

His putting, erratic in his earliest 
championship years, grew to be out¬ 
standing—for the time. Writing in the 


'60s, he said that the most significant dif¬ 
ference between the standards of his time 
and those of the modern masters lay in 
the putting. He attributed some of this 
to improved techniques in turf manage¬ 
ment but much more to the improved 
putting skills of the modern breed. Left 
unsaid was the suspicion that Jones 
thought that he and the best of his peers 
were the equals of today's top players in 
the execution of full strokes. 

The common wisdom now is that 
Jones’ long and pure swing was a con¬ 
comitant of his equipment, especially the 
wooden (hickory) shafts. There is much 
less torque, or torsion, in steel: the met¬ 
al is more forgiving, more consistent, and 
it enables the modern player to blast 
away at the ball. Exquisite timing is less 
of a requisite. 

Jones thought the weakest part of his 
game was in playing shots 70 to 110 yards 
from the hole. (Nicklaus has expressed 
the same concern.) Above all, Jones was 
a master of the fairway woods. He could 
do extraordinary things with his woods 
in terms of both distance and accuracy. 

Here we have the picture of Jones, the art¬ 
ist, and Hogan, the master craftsman. 
Jones' swing, one might say, was done in 
waltz time and merely to see it brought joy 
to the beholder. Hogan's was not a picture 
swing. It was entirely functional. There was 


a certain beauty in Hogan s game, too, hut 
it was the beauty of mechanical perfection, 
not of artistry. 

—AL LANEY 

Despite O. B. Keeler's famous line about 
winding up the mechanical golfer and set¬ 
ting him off to tick again, Jones was not 
a machine. He played some dreadful 
shots, often in critical situations. Jones 
took four strokes to get down, after flub¬ 
bing a pitch from just off the green on 
the 72nd hole of the 1923 Open, allow¬ 
ing Bobby Cruickshank to tie him for 
first. With the 1929 Open at Winged Foot 
all wrapped up, he somehow contrived 
to make two 7s in the last round to en¬ 
able a startled A1 Espinosa, who never 


dreamed he had a chance, to tie him. 

But Jones did so many glorious things. 
When he and Cruickshank had their 
playoff, they were even coming to the last 
hole at Inwood, a big par-4 with water 
in front of the green. Cruickshank hit a 
bad drive and had to lay up short of the 
water. It was likely he would make a bo¬ 
gey. Jones laced a long drive down the 
right side but it kicked into the rough 
and onto some loose dirt. 

Jones had a stark choice: lay up and 
be faced with another playoff or go for 
it all, knowing that the slightest impre¬ 
cision would mean he would go into the 
water and lose. Jones went for it. He was 
190 yards from the hole, used his mid¬ 
iron (the equivalent of a two-iron) and 
got every piece of the ball. It landed 10 
feet short of the hole and stopped seven 
feet beyond it. He won his first Open that 
way. 

After his mishaps at Winged Foot, 
Jones staggered to the 18th green where 
he needed to sink a putt of 12 feet to tie 
Espinosa. It was and is a vicious green. 
Jones was above the hole and there was 
a big left-to-right break. He holed the 
putt. (Twenty-five years later Winged 
Fool had a commemorative event that 
featured an attempt by many of the 
game's biggest names to hole the same 
putt. None did.) 

As soon as he could regain 
some semblance of composure 
after holing the Winged Foot 
putt, Jones appeared at the 
door of the USGA headquarters 
room. He asked Herbert Ram¬ 
say, then USGA vice-president, 
the starting times for the 36-hole 
playoff the next day, Sunday. 
Ramsay said, "Nine and one.’’ 
Jones said, "Let’s start in the 
morning at 10. Espinosa will want to go 
to Mass.” 

He was always doing that sort of thing. 
There were the celebrated self-inflicted- 
penalty incidents. One came in the 1925 
Open when even his marker disputed the 
call. Jones was in the rough on the 11th 
hole in the first round. He had addressed 
the ball and saw it move, ever so slightly. 
No one else saw it move but Jones. The 
Rules Committee met to discuss the inci¬ 
dent. Jones would not yield. Penalty: one 
stroke. He finally tied Willie Macfarlane 
and Macfarlane won the playoff. 

He was adored by the press in a man¬ 
ner unmatched until the emergence of 
Arnold Palmer, by the galleries and, cu- 
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BOBBy JONES continued 

riously, by millions of Americans who 
never saw him or touched a golf club 
themselves. The galleries, by the way, 
varied between 5,000 and lO.OOO, but 
they were all trying to see him. This was 
before the practice of roping off the fair¬ 
ways, so he performed under atrocious 
conditions. Eventually, his Atlanta bud¬ 
dies took to traveling with him and form¬ 
ing an extra cordon of protective mar¬ 
shals as he fought his way around the 
course. 

Well, whot more can I say for my hero? 
He was a gentleman and there was laugh¬ 
ter in his heart and on his lips, and he lored 
his friends. 

• —PAUL GALLICO 
What did Jones think of other golfers? 
For the most part, he wouldn’t say—with 
one stunning exception. 

When he returned from Britain in 1930 
after winning the British Amateur and 
Open, the entire world of sport was 
breathless at the thought of the Grand 
Slam and the search for the two remain¬ 
ing titles, the Open in July and the Am¬ 
ateur in September. 

Jones was then turning out pieces for 
the American Golfer magazine. What 
would he write about on the eve of his 
epic quest? He described a friendly round 
of golf, played at St. Andrews, with Joyce 
Wethered, whom many still regard as the 
greatest female golfer ever. Jones had 
finally found his own idol. 

They had played from the back tees, 
partners in a four-ball match. "She did 
not miss one shot; she did not even half 
miss one shot; I could not help saying 
that I had never played golf with any¬ 
one, man or woman, amateur or profes¬ 
sional, who made me feel so utterly out¬ 
classed.” 

Indeed, Jones is the only important 
golfer who would ever have made it as a 
golf writer. At the age of 20 he earned a 
B.S. in mechanical engineering at Geor¬ 
gia Tech after only three years. He 
changed his mind about engineering and 
decided to get another degree, an A.B. 
in English literature, at Harvard, which 
accepted him on the basis that two ad¬ 
ditional years of study would do the job. 

Jones did not fool around at Harvard. 
He entered in the fall of 1922 and de¬ 
clined an offer to play on the American 
Walker Cup Team in the spring of 1923 
at St. Andrews because it would inter¬ 
fere with his studies. He became a mem¬ 
ber of the Owl Club, was lionized by 
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‘ WING" EPAULETS 

To protect the shoulders 
from sword cuts. 


SPORRAN 

Originally a leather wallet, worn 
suspended from the waistbelt 
to carry the day's ration. There are 
no pockets in the kilt. 


KILT 

Formerly in one piece with the 
shoulder plaid, but now worn 
separately. Highland regiments 
of the British Army wear the kilt. 


HOSE TOPS 

Gaelic name, caddis, 
meaning striped. 


SILVER COLLAR BADGES 

The Dewar’s Highlander 
wears the Saltire of St. Andrew, 
Patron Saint of Scotland. 


SHOULDER PIN 

In cold weather, or at night, 
a clansman in the Field 
would unfasten the 
shoulder pin so that his plaid 
became a warm cloak or a blanket. 


DRUM MAJOR’S BATON 

The Scots have marched into 
battle to the skirl of the pipes, 
from Bannockburn (1314) 
to Aden (1967). 


METAL “BREASTPLATE” 

Worn where belt and sash 
cross, and carrying the 

drumsticks symbolic of the 
role ot the Drum Major. 


FEATHER BONNET 


With white hackle 
(feather). Coloured 
hackles are used 
in the British Army 

to differentiate 
between regiments. 


SCARLET DOUBLET 


Known the world over as 
the Scottish and British 
soldier's colour. 


Always worn over 
the left shoulder. 


with basket hilt. Worn 
at the belt, it is called in 
Gaelic the claith vcg, 
(claybeg), or small sword. 

to distinguish it from the 
claith mhor (claymore), 
or great sword. 




means a garment, the main 
garment of early times, 
which was kilt and blanket-wrap 
all in one piece. Tartan is the 
characteristic cloth of Scotland. 
..... . woven in stripes. 

r Highlander 


"DEWAR’S 
" WHITE LABEL” 

Certain fine whiskies from the hills and glens of Scotland are 
blended into every drop of Dewar’s "White Label." 

Before blending, every one of these selected whiskies is rested 
and matured in its own snug vat. 

Then, one by one. they’re brought together by the skilled hand 
of the master blender of Perth. 

Dewar’s never varies. 



BUNOEO SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF - © SCHM.EY IMPORTS CO.. N.Y.J.Y. 







BOBBY JONES continued 


everyone in or near Cambridge remotely 
interested in golf. 

He did well enough so that he com¬ 
pleted the degree requirements in only 
three semesters and left Harvard in the 
winter of 1923-24. He had wanted very 
much to play on the Harvard golf team, 
which was a delightfully quasi-formal af¬ 
fair at most, but was not permitted to 
do so because he had already earned a 
degree elsewhere. So he batted the ball 
around on Boston-area courses with his 
friends, who eventually named him "As¬ 
sistant Manager" of the Harvard golf 
team. He insisted on accompanying the 
team to the climax of the 1923 season— 
the Harvard-Yale match, played on neu¬ 
tral turf at the Rhode Island Country 
Club. He had but one mission, to con¬ 
vey and guard the whiskey on the drive 
from Cambridge to Providence. 

Alas, he failed because he and the man¬ 
ager were in a rumble seat, it was chilly 
and the ride proved longer than expect¬ 
ed. "Drank every ounce of it, between 
the two of them." a member of the 1923 
Harvard golf team said recently. 

After a brief and unhappy fling at a 
real estate venture in Florida, Jones de¬ 
cided to follow his father into the legal 
profession. He entered the Emory Uni¬ 
versity Law School in 1926. During his 
third semester he withdrew' because he 
was ready for the bar exam, which he 
passed in 1927. Jones established himself 
as a lawyer in 1928 and won a federal 
case in Macon in 1929. 

So it went. After rhapsodizing about 
Miss Wethered. Jones went on to Min¬ 
neapolis to play in one more Open, at 
the Intcrlachen Country Club. It was to 
be the "third trick" in the Grand Slam. 

His scores were 71-73-68-75. for a to¬ 
tal of 287. one under par, and two shots 
better than Macdonald Smith. Jones had 
a big lead over Smith during the final 
round but he just about managed to dis¬ 
sipate it with some weird play. At the end. 
he had to birdie three of the last five holes 
to win by two. The last stroke he ever 
played in a U.S. Open was a putt of 40 
feet for a birdie. He holed it. 

So what we're talk ing about is not the hero 
as golfer but that something Americans 
hungered for and found: the best perform¬ 
er in the world who was also the hero as 
human being, the gentle, chivalrous, whol¬ 
ly self-sufficient male. Jefferson's lost par¬ 
agon: the wise innocent. 

—ALISTAIR COOKE 

END 



Fitness 




I RECOMMEND 
BULLWORKER- 
BECAUSE IT’S FAST, 
IT’S EASY AND IT 
REALLY WORKS! 

Bob Breton says “I earn my living by keeping 
top executives in peak physical shape My clients 
insist on maximum results with minimum time 
and effort. I recommend Bullworker 
because it’s fast, it's easy and it really works." 


Most men know they're not getting enough 
exercise to keep their bodies in shape. 


shoulders, chest and biceps—and an inch 
or two less flab around the middle. 


Ten years as a fitness coach has taught 
me one important fact: most men will not 
stick with a training program long enough 
lor it to do them any good, unless the 
training is fast, easy and shows results 
right away. 

Bullworker gets a top score on all three 
counts: 

—it's fast: each exercise takes only 7 sec¬ 
onds and the complete workout can be 
done in about five minutes 

— it's easy: any man between 15 and 65 in 
good general health can perform the full 
program without getting tired 

— you see your results right from the very 
first day on the built-in Power-meter 
gauge. After two to three weeks of regular 
training, most men can expect to measure 
an extra inch or two of muscle on their 


And that's just the start: there are spe¬ 
cialized exercises for building-up or trim¬ 
ming-down any part of your body you 
want to. What's more since Bullworker 
training is progressive, you perform better 
each time. Yet the training always seems 
easy since with every workout your 
strength increases by about 1%— that’s an 
increase of up to 50% in just three 
months, and I've seen many men go on to 
double and even triple their strength. For 
my money, Bullworker is the most ad¬ 
vanced home trainer on the market. I use 
it and recommend it to any man who wants 
to get back in top shape fast. 

For free details about Bullworker Fitness 
Training, recommended by fitness ex¬ 
perts. champion athletes and nearly two 
million enthusiastic users the world 
around, mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 
today. No obligation, no salesman will visit. 


BULLWORKER SERVICE. 201 Lincoln Blvd., P.O. Box 20, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 251 


FREE BOOKLET 

pages 

r ^g^l > action photos 

I liPtall ' n ,ul1 color 

I show you how 

I 

5 

A in 


BULLWORKER SERVICE, Dept. BW2334 
201 Lincoln Blvd., P.O. Box 20. Middlesex, N.J. 08846 

Please send me my FREE full color brochure 
about BULLWORKER 2 without obligation. 
No salesman will visit. 

Name—-Age- 

please prim 

Street-Apt. No- 


City_ 

State._ 

Canada 


Zip- 
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Home delivery duly paid Ask lor FREE booklet. 










When it comes to 
the last thing to t 







buying a color tv, 
rust is your luck. 


When you're looking for a new TV. 
Quasar thinks you should see the 
facts—not trust your luck. Because 
with the good luck method you can 
never be too sure how your luck is 
going to run. 


“Quasar requires less service 
during the in-warranty period 
than the leading brand. And our 
warranty records prove it." 

Ofro Papasadero Mgr , Smith's Home 
Furnishings. Portland. Oregon 


Which is why, if you're looking for a 
new TV, you really ought to look into 
a Quasar. 

Because at Quasar, we never lost 
sight of what a quality set should be. 
That is, the best color picture you've 
ever seen. And the most dependable 
color chassis ever made. By anyone. 

The new Quasar*' television sets 
are the most dependable sets we've 
ever made. And the Service Miser 
Chassis is the reason why. 

You see, all new Quasar 13", 15' 
and 17' diagonal sets, as well as 
most of our 19 inch models, are pow¬ 
ered by this unique new chassis. And 
nothing works like a Service Miser. 


“Based on sets in warranty from 
June ’75 to January ’76, our 
records show Quasar required 
half as many service calls per set 
sold as another leading brand." 
Jim Watson, Mgr . Womerstey TV. Lake Worth Fla 


As a result of Quasar's more advanced 
integrated circuits, the Service Miser 
requires fewer physical parts. Fewer 
components. Fewer interconnections. 
And less wiring. So there's just that 
much less to go wrong. 

But in addition, there's also that 
much more to go right. 




The new Quasar 15" and 19" diagonal 
Supracoior" TV sets Combine greater de¬ 
pendability with one button color tuning 



Take a good look at this Service Miser'" 
Chassis It may be the only time you’ll ever 
see it outside the set 


you can depend o n 


Over the years, Quasar's advanced 
technology has been responsible for 
many important technological 
advancements. 

We're the people who introduced 
Instamatic Color Tuning* , the solid 
state chassis, the Works-In-A- 
Drawer 5 * TV. And one of the first 
rectangular picture tubes you see in 
every good color set today. So you 
might say that important firsts come 
as second nature to Quasar. 


“When it comes to picture 

quality and color. Quasar is 
unexcelled. ’ ’ 

HuyueMuifms. Royces TVLab Lubbock. Texas 

The new Supracoior System is a re¬ 
markable new refinement even for 
Quasar. 

Through Supracoior you'll see 
deep reds. Vibrant blues. And natu¬ 
ral flesh tones. 

So you'll get incredibly sharp, 
lifelike pictures from your Quasar, 
right from the carton. And through¬ 
out its entire life. 

If you're considering a new TV, you 
should seriously consider a Quasar. 
Because even though a Quasar 
might cost a little more, we think 
you'll get a lot more for your money. 

Of course, the quotes you're read¬ 
ing in this ad represent only three 
dealers. And we know every Quasar 
dealer can't report the same 
experience with the Service Miser 
Chassis. 

So don't just take our word. Or 
anyone else's opinion. Ask your 
Quasar dealer for his facts. And 
then ask him to show you a Quasar. 

That way, when you buy your 
next TV, you’ll finally have a 
choice. You can trust the facts. 
Or trust your luck. 



Quasar Electronics Company 9401 W. Grand Ave., Franklin Park, IL 60131 
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The postcards on these pages are a 
sampling of thousands, dealing with 
bicycling in all its variety, that were 
found in a stack of biscuit tins on an 
upper floor of an abandoned shoe¬ 
lace factory outside East/tch, R.l. 
They are attributed to Dogear Wryde 
(flourished 1880-1914), who was ob¬ 
viously more than one person. Al¬ 
though many of the cards had passed 
through the mails, none of the mes¬ 
sages are reproduced, as they had 
nothing to do with the reverse sides, 
or, indeed, with bicycling at all. 
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The rescue of Sir Odo Fitzaddie from the lop of Mount Radish. 














Wheeled Death and 
(right) tha disc ovary of 
Naaha Macaploah'a ha ad. 


Tha Crumpet-Fanlight Expedition: 
Capt. Mouaagrava'a fatal 
raconna/aaanca at Ulna Bay. 



























Exploits of the Bicycle Bandit: 
The seizure of the Marchioness 
of Bunworry's emeralds. 














































Celebrated Cycling Calamities No. 23: The Duke of Aught experiences a puncture 
on his way to the first performance in 178 years of ’Crudele. Queen of Corinth." 











BASEBALL/Pa/ Jordan 


The stuff, 
and no 
nonsense 


As a Texas Ranger he is richer, 
but will Blyleven pay attention? 

F or years Bert Blyleven has been 
known as a pitcher with "stuff" 
perhaps the best curvcball in the game 
and a live fastball, too. Now he has some 
live loot. Last week he more than dou¬ 
bled his share of it by escaping from the 
Minnesota Twins, who probably were 
going nowhere as usual, to the Texas 
Rangers, who arc contending for the lead 
in the American League West. Blyleven 
had spent his major league career with 
the Twins. Joining them in 1970 at age 
19. he won 99 games and lost 90, com¬ 



piled a tine 2.80 ERA and meanwhile 
formed a low opinion of Owner Calvin 
Griffith's generosity. 

Following the 1974 season Blyleven 
and Griffith went to arbitration over the 
pitcher's salary. Blyleven put his worth 
at S85.000 a year, Griffith at S65.000. The 
arbitrator said S65.000 it is. This year 
Blyleven was playing out his option. In 
the deal with the Rangers (Blyleven and 
Shortstop Danny Thompson for Texas 
Pitcher Bill Singer. Shortstop Roy Smal¬ 
ley, Infielder Mike Cubbagc and minor 
league Pitcher Jim Gideon), Blyleven 
gets about S500.000 in salary and de¬ 
ferred payments under a three-vear con¬ 
tract, or some SI66.000 a year. First time 
out for Texas, Blyleven was defeated 3-2 
by Detroit in a taut 11-inning game in 
which he went all the way. 

In his last appearance w ith the Tw ins, 
Blyleven passed the 1,700-inning mark 
and gov his l ,400th strikeout, but he was 
defeated 3-2 by the Angels and saluted 
the spectators with an unfond gesture as 
he left the mound. “I couldn't care less 
about the fans," he reportedly said af¬ 
terward. "Maybe I should flip them 
every game and that would bring more 
fans to the park. Maybe that fat [cen¬ 
sored] Griffith would have some more 
money to pay us with." 

Prompted by the league, Blyleven lat¬ 
er expressed "deep regret" over his 
"hasty and thoughtless" gesture, but by 
then he was on the way to Arlington and 
a new set of fans. However, what was 
really at issue was not Blyleven’s bad 
manners or the si/e of his paycheck, but 
whether he might now become the big 
winner so many think he ought to be. 

The fact is, as Blyleven candidly ad¬ 
mits, he has a low distraction threshold. 
Take another recent game against the 
Angels. In the first inning Blyleven 
stepped off the mound and reached dow n 
for the resin bag. He needed the resin bag 
less than he did a moment of solitary con¬ 
centration. He had two outs, a runner 
on second and Bobby Bonds at bat. The 
resin bag felt strange in his hand. He 
tossed it away. He stared at Bonds and 
began his motion. Bonds lined a curve- 
ball to center to score the runner. 

"I was thinking about the resin bag," 
says Blyleven. "It’s so easy for me to lose 
my concentration. Sometimes it’s some¬ 


thing that happens before a game. Most¬ 
ly it's something during a game. If things 
are going easily for me I start to think 
ahead a few batters, maybe to the end of 
the game and what I’m going to say to 
the reporters after I pitch a shutout. 

"Sometimes I lose my concentration 
when the team makes an error behind me 
and I worry about it, or maybe when 1 
get the signs to make three pickoff at¬ 
tempts in a row. After I throw over the 
third time I'm thinking how stupid it all 
was. My mind's gone now and I'm not 
thinking of anything but those pickoffs. 
The only way I can get my concentration 
back is if a batter misses a hanging curve- 
ball and wakes me up, or maybe hits a 
home run. It’s tough to get it back, you 
know, because when you lose it you don't 
know you've lost it." 

In the earlier game against the Angels, 
Blyleven brought his own resin bag out 
to the mound in the second inning. This 
seemed to have a calming effect and he 
got three strikeouts that inning, and went 
on to a 5-2, 12-strikeout victory. He also 
struck out Bonds twice. "Bert's got the 
stuff of a 20-game winner," said Bonds. 
"He is a 20-game winner whether he w ins 
20 games or not.” 

So far Blyleven has won 20 only once, 
in 1973, when he lost 17. He has always 
hovered around .500: 10-9, 16-15. 17*17 
twice. This year he is 4-6, with a 2.97 
ERA. Being close to his 100th win is an 
unusual accomplishment for a 25-year- 
old, but less than satisfactory for this 218- 
pounder, considering his stuff. 

If Blylcven’s parts have seemed great¬ 
er than the whole, he attributes it to his 
struggles with a mediocre team. But as 
Dick Williams, the manager of the An¬ 
gels, says, "I've seen a lot of pitchers who 
never had Blylcven's stuff win 20 games 
with teams a lot worse. Some pitchers 
pitch just good enough to win, whether 
it's 1 0 or 9 8, and others always seem to 
pitch just good enough to lose." 

When Blyleven does lose, his downfalls 
seem to occur in the late innings. For this 
he has blamed the Twins' relievers. Giv¬ 
en a better bullpen, he claims "I would 
have 40 more career victories." 

But many baseball people believe his 
latc-inning reversals have been mostly his 
own doing. "Bert throws basically two 
pilches,” says Bonds, "a hard fastball 
continued 
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Why I need it. 



See an RCA Sportable in action and you'll see 
your need for it. It's RCA-designed to pull in a 
great picture in many difficult reception and 
fringe areas. With the built-in battery (optional So|id state tv 
in some models), it goes from home to car to camper to boat cabin. 
So you can take the show most anywhere you go. Start by going to 
your RCA Dealer to see the full line, including indoor Sportables. 


The 


High-performance black and white television for people on the go 


VtC/1 








Ask for this Club 
at the nineteenth hole. 



6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT. MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENOEO CANADIAN WHISKY. 






Come to where the flavor is. 
Come to Marlboro Country 


Kings: 18 mg '.'tar!' 1.1 mg. nicotine— 

il 00‘s: 17 mg! 'tar'.’ 1 .Img. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Nov!75 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


Marlboro Bed or Loochorn 100's- 
you Set a lot lo like. 



BASEBALL ronttnued 


and a hard curveball. Everything comes 
in at the same speed, so sooner or later 
you can get your timing down. It takes a 
few innings and by then maybe Bert's lost 
a bit off his fastball. \t starts to flatten 
out. And maybe in later innings his 
curveball will hang every so often.” 

Dick Williams concurs. He says Bly- 
leven throws too many curves. Any hit¬ 
ter stands a better chance of connecting 
with a curveball ifheseesit 10 or 12 times 
a game instead of six or seven. If Bly¬ 
leven would throw more fastballs or a 
greater variety of pitches, his good stuff 
would be even better. 

“The best pitchers I've ever seen," says 
Gene Mauch, theTwins* manager, "have 
their best stuff about 10 or 12 times a 
year. The great ones know how to win 
anyway. Blyleven goes to the mound with 
his best stuff more consistently than any 
pitcher I ever saw. So his attitude is *My 
stuff will take care of me.” ” 

In that win over the Angels, for in¬ 
stance, whenever Blyleven was in a jam 
in the later innings he simply threw sev¬ 
en or eight curvebaUs in a tow. Since the 
curve was exceptional that night, he got 
out of trouble. On another night, with 
lesser stuff, he might have been beat. 

One could argue that Blylcvcn’s phys¬ 
ical talent has spoiled him, made him lazy 
mentally, so that he has avoided the ne¬ 
cessity of really learning his craft. Jim 
Palmer once said of him, “There's no 
telling how good a pitcher Blyleven will 
become when he learns how to pitch." 

Gene Mauch sums up Blyleven's prob¬ 
lems by saying, “It's like a baseball play¬ 
er playing golf for the first time. Say he's 
faced with a 10-foot putt. He concen¬ 
trates, tries to concentrate anyway, and 
then misses it. Afterward he says he lost 
his concentration. Well, he didn't. He 
was concentrating, but he just didn't 
know what to concentrate on.” 


THE WEEK 

(May 30-June 5) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Ml PA QT Af,cr s * r 'k> n g out with 

IML LnU I runners on second and 
third to conclude a 2-1 loss to the Cubs, Dave 
Kingman of the Mets (3-5) did his King 
Kong number in the clubhouse—smashing 
a bottle of hair tonic, kicking a duffel bag, 
air-mailing coat hangers and shattering his 
hair dryer. The next day in Los Angeles, 


Kingman chatted with Rod Dedeaux.hiscol- 
lege coach at USC. “Hit the first good pitch 
tonight," Dedeaux told him. Then teammate 
Joe Torre advised Kingman that he was not 
following through on his swing. Armed with 
advice, Kingman swung at the first pitches 
thrown to him in the fourth, fifth and sev¬ 
enth innings, followed through and hit his 
18th, 19th and 20th homers. He had eight 
RBls as Tom Seaver, winlcss for a month, 
beat the Dodgers 11 -0. Kingman hit his 21st 
the next night to give Jon Mailack a 3 -I win 
over the Dodgers. 

Like Kingman, Tim Foli of the Expos 
also was upset. Foli, though, was mad at 
rookie Manager Karl Kuehl—not his hair 
dryer. When Kuehl ordered an intentional 
walk in one game. Shortstop Foli wanted 
the Montreal hurler to ignore the manager’s 
instructions. "Kuehl can't manage this team 
by himself," Foli insisted. "I don't need 
Foli's help," Kuehl retorted. Kuehl prompt¬ 
ly replaced Foli with Pcpc Frias, but Frias 
made three errors in one game and was, in 
turn, replaced by Foli. The peace was ten¬ 
uous at best. The Expos (1-5) were inept 
at least. 

Strong pitching kept Philadelphia (4-4) 
in first place (page 28). Jim Lonborg beat 
Montreal 7- I on five hits, Jim Kaat sub¬ 
dued Chicago 4-1 on six hits. Ron Reed 
tamed the Cubs 6-1 on four and Tom Un¬ 
derwood downed St. Louis 4-1 on five as 
the Phillies rolled to 25 victories in their 
last 30 games. Then it was Philly-buster time: 
Bob Forsch of St. Louis (3-3) stopped the 
Phillies 7-1, and they lost two straight to 
the Giants. 

Bill Robinson of Pittsburgh (5-3) played 
first base, third base, center field and right 
field last week but still found time to hit three 
home runs in one game. Rick Monday hit 
his 10th homer as Chicago (3-5) toppled Phil¬ 
adelphia 7-5 and had three hits as the Cubs 
beat the Mets 5-3. 

PHIL 32-14 PITT 28-21 NY 26-27 
CHI 22-27 ST.L 22-28 MONT 17-27 


NL WEST 2 


Joaquin Andujar of the Astros defeated the 
Reds 2 -1 with a two-hitter; Mike Cosgrove 
stopped the Cubs 1-0; and Reliever Ken 
forsch notched his 10th, 1 Ith and 12th saves. 
Randy Jones of San Diego (3-2) became the 
first 10-gamc winner in the majors, beating 
San Francisco 4-3. 

CIN 31-19 LA 30-22 SO 28-23 
HOUS 25-28 SF 21-32 ATL 19-30 


AL WEST 


George Foster hit his 
ninth, 10th and I Ith 
homers and drove in 10 runs, giving him a 
league-leading 49, as Cincinnati (5-3) moved 
past Los Angeles (.3-5) into first place. Char¬ 
lie Hough, the Dodgers’ knuckleballer, gave 
up just two hits in 8r a innings of relief for his 
sixth and seventh victories without a loss. 
Andy Messersmith of the Braves (3-3) threw 
a one-hitter at Montreal in a 2-0 Atlanta vic¬ 
tory, Pcpe Mangual ruining his no-hitter 
with a one-out single in the ninth. Ed Hal- 
icki had a 2-8 record and San Francisco (4-3) 
had a ticket to the minors waiting for him. 
But Halicki shut out Los Angeles on two hits 
6-0, then stopped the Phillies 4-2. Joe Niek- 
ro hit a home run off his brother Phil as 
Houston (6-2) beat the Braves 4-3. Rookie 


Eerie things happened 
almost everywhere: the 
A's arose from their “coffin," the White Sox 
emerged from the fog and retiree Tommy 
Davis reappeared as an Angel. When the A's 
left home after losing two of three to the first- 
place Royals and falling eight games off the 
lead, one Oakland writer said, "The remains 
of the A's were shipped East for public view¬ 
ing. Large crowds are expected to file past 
the open coffin to pay tribute to the fallen 
champs." But the A's (3-3) came to life in 
New York, beating the Yanks 6-4 and 7-6. 

With the bases loaded in the first inning, 
rookie Chet Lemon of the White Sox lofted 
an ordinary fly ball to left field, but Ranger 
LcftfielderTom Grieve did not have the fog¬ 
giest notion where it was. Dropping from the 
peasouper, the ball fell for a triple and the 
Sox (4-2) won 9-4. 

Released by the Yankees before Opening 
Day, Tommy Davis, convinced his 16-year 
career was over, took a job with a record 
company. Desperate for hitting, the Angels 
signed Davis on Wednesday: he flew to Min¬ 
nesota and that night hit a two-run pinch- 
hit single to snap a tie and lead the Angels 
(4-2) to a 5-2 victory. 

There was nothing strange about the Roy¬ 
als (6-1): they frolicked, as usual, this time 
against Oakland, stealing nine bases in 5-2 
and 4-3 victories. Freddie Patek scored the 
tying run against the A's in the ninth inning 
one night by racing home from second base 
on a fly ball to center field. 

When Texas obtained Pitcher Bert Blylc- 
ven and Infielder Danny Thompson from the 
Twins for Pitchers Bill Singer and Jim Gid¬ 
eon, Shortstop Roy Smalley and Third Base- 
man Mike Cubbage the big name was Bly- 
levcn. But in his first game with the Rangers 
(2-4), Thompson went 4 for 4 during a 14-3 
drubbing of Detroit. Blyleven's first outing, 
on the other hand, produced a 3-2 loss to 
the Tigers. Joked Catcher Jim Sundbcrg: 
“Say, who was the throw-in we got in the 
Thompson deal?" 

Smalley was immediately inserted into the 
Minnesota (2-4) lineup by his uncle. Twins 
Manager Gene Mauch. Larry Hisle hit for 
the cycle in the Twins' 8-6 victory over Bal¬ 
timore, climaxing the night with a game¬ 
winning two-run homer in the 10th inning. 

KC 30-17 TEX 28-20 CHI 23-21 
MINN 22-24 OAK 23-27 CAL 22-31 

continued 
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BASEBALL continued 
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HOUSEHCX0 OIL ON A RAG DISSOLVES ROAD TAR 
FROM CAP BDMPfPS. FENDERS £. BCCKIB DAN ELS 
(NON r HARM PAINT oeaiROME 


023333 


New ideas to help you do 
more with the products you 
have around the house. 


/5G£r££7 OlJ$ 

MEAT TIME )OU USE 
A SAW WIPE >W One 
HOUSEHOLD oil on c^r?, i 
THE BLADE YOU LL 
be amazed h owir 
MAKES SAWING 
EASIER RASTER 




ns 7 ffirB 


TRV PUTTING A DROP OF 
3 IN ONE HOUSEHOLD 
OIL ON SCREWS AND 
T THEYGONTO 
WOOD A LOT EASIER. 


0KE7QuEge r 

A CAN (ORVOUR 
BlCYCLS. 3 IN-ONB 
HOUSEHOLD OIL ON 
WHEEL AND FECAL 
BEARINGS, SPROCKETS 
AND CHAIN MAKES 
PEDALING EASIER. 


Ot. 

Sox 


A I C A QT Bicentennial or n 
Al_ LnU I even , * ie Boston Red .' 
had to admit baseball should not be played 
with cherry bombs bursting in air. In the 
midst of an 8-3 loss to New York, Red Sox 
fans threw cherry bombs, flashlight batteries, 
golf balls, beer bottles and sundry other items 
at Yankee Centcrficldcr Mickey Rivers, 
whom they cast as the principal villain in last 
month’s brawl between the clubs in New 
York. After New York (3-3) moved eight 
games in fron t of the Red Sox (3-3) with a 7-2 
victory on Ed Figueroa’s four-hitter, Boston 
Manager Darrell Johnson promptly called a 
team meeting. "He kind of simplified the 
game,*’ said Outfielder Dwight Evans. *’Wc 
were making the game kind of tough." Luis 
Tiant then simplified everything, muzzling 
the Yankees 8-2 for his seventh win. 

Cleveland (3-3) swept a doubleheader 
from Baltimore (2-4). With Frank Duffy hit- 
ling barely .200, the Indians started Larvcll 
Blanks at shortstop; he had four hits in the 
opening game as the Indians won 4-1, then 
hit a two-run homer to key their 4-3 triumph 
in the second game. Blanks also killed a 
ninth-inning Oriole rally in the latter game 
with a superb fielding play. In Baltimore's 
first June game, it was May who busted out 
all over: Lee May hit a two-run homer in the 
14th to beat Cleveland 2-0. 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

jorge orta: The White Sox third baseman 
batted .393, scored seven runs, had seven RBIs 
and hit three home runs. Orta homcred in a 4 3 
win over Oakland; singled to defeat Texas I -0; 
and tripled and doubled to beat Cleveland 4-1. 


Four dramatic wins over Milwaukee (2-7) 
helped Detroit (5-3) escape the cellar. The Ti¬ 
gers scored twice in the bottom of the ninth 
to tie the Brewers 3-3, then beat them 5-4 on 
Tom Veryzer’s llth-inning single. Reliever 
John H illcr won both ends of theensuing twi- 
nightcr, with Milwaukee Reliever Eduardo 
(Edweirdotohis teammates) Rodriguez los¬ 
ing both. Trailing 6-0 at one point, the Tigers 
won the opener 8-7 with three ninth-inning 
runs on three singles, an error, a bases-Joad- 
ed walk and a game-ending wild pitch by Ed- 
weirdo. The Tigers won the nightcap 6-5 on a 
two-out, two-run homer in the ninth by Ben 
Oglivie. The next day Oglivie slammed a two- 
run, inside-the-park pinch-hit homer in the 
eighth inning and the Tigers won again 6 4. 
Milwaukee avoided a series sweep by taking 
the fifth game 6-2 behind lefthander Bill Tra¬ 
vers, who also won the Brewers' other game, 
stopping Cleveland 5-4. 

NY 27-18 BALT 24-22 CLEVE 22-23 
BOS 21-24 DET 21-25 MIL 17-26 
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New ideas to help you do 
more with the products you 
have around the house. 


2021333 USE GENUINE PLASTIC WOOD TO 

FILL IN ABOUND WINDOWS AND PIPE HOLES TO KEEP 
OUT INSECTS, HEAT. DUST EAJN, SNOWANO COLO AIR. 



FIX LOOSE HANDLE ON KXXS 


you CAN COUNT ON 
RUGGED HASTC WOOO 
TO MAKE PERMANENT 
PEPNPS .. EVEN ON 
FANCY SCROLLWORK. 
USE IT TO REBUILD 
DAMAGED AREAS ON 
ORNATE FURNITURE & 
PICTURE FRAMES 



CT0SEK33 HOBBYISTS FIND VERSATILE 
PLASTIC WOOOS PUTTY- LIKE CONSISTENCY iOEAL 
FOR MAKING WOODEN JEWELRY. COLLAGES AND 
WOOO SCULPTURES BUILDING MODEL 
RAILROADS PLANES& SHIPS 


e-Kfr 

osem?™ 

ONE AND ONLY HAST 1C 
WOOD FOR EVERYDAY 
REPAIR OF CRACKS, 


IN BASEBOARDS. HARCMOOO FLOORS. DOORS, SHELVES 
and railings, its great for resetting loose 

SCREWS, HINGES AND LATCHES, TOO TRY IT * 
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Now available with computer-controlled Lean Burn Engine. 

the Beneath the hood of this new Cordoba is something marvelous. An 
engine engine that thinks ... an engine controlled by an intricate computer 
that which monitors six separate engine (unctions. It adjusts the spark 
THINKS timing to within a thousandth of a second ... to create smooth, even 
running and truly responsive acceleration ... to permit the burning of 
leaded or unleaded fuel... without need of a catalytic converter. 

This is the marvel of Chrysler’s revolutionary Lean Burn Engine 
... a glowing engineering achievement now available in an 
automobile of growing accomplishment. Cordoba. 





boxing / Robert H. Boyle 


Man, it was a rumble in the Riverfront 

After the last bell clanged, concluding the hard-fought Olympic Trials in Cincinnati’s Riverfront Coliseum, there 
was no doubt but that this country will be sending a balanced, formidable team to Montreal next month 


T he sign on a building near the Riv¬ 
erfront Coliseum said, Cincinnati 

BELTING AND TRANSMISSION CO. In¬ 
side the Coliseum, the top 88 amateur 
boxers in the country belted away at each 
other last week in the U.S. Olympic Box¬ 
ing Trials, and when the final bell rang 
late Saturday night it was apparent that 
the U.S. is going to transmit a strong 
team to Montreal. The best bet for a gold 
medal is 139-pound Ray Leonard, who 
has been compared with Sugar Ray Rob¬ 
inson and not just because he has the 
same first name. The surprise of the Tri¬ 
als was a heavyweight, Big John Tate, 
whose coach, Colonel Ace Miller, a for¬ 
mer pool hustler, collaborated on a bal¬ 


lad that begins: “Everyday at the gym 
you can see him arise/ He stands 6' 4" 
and weighs 225." 

The strength of the team is the result 
of a quiet resurgence of amateur boxing 
in the U.S. Half the contestants in the 
semifinals in Cincinnati got their start in 
a Junior Olympic Program that Roily 
Schwartz, the team manager and Nation¬ 
al AAU boxing chairman, helped form 
several years ago. YMCAs and recre¬ 
ational centers are now turning to box¬ 
ing, and more than 20 colleges have taken 
up the sport as a club activity. Two years 
ago, thanks to Ron Johnson, president 
of the National Indian Activity Associ¬ 
ation, and the peripatetic Schwartz— 


who comes on like Edward G. Robin¬ 
son with backslaps and the greeting 
“how you doing, baby'.'"—the NIAA 
held its first boxing championships. And 
last week two Indians, a Piute and a 
Hopi, made it to the semis. The Hopi, 
106-pound Adrian Dennis, reached the 
Olympic Trials finals, the first Indian ever 
to do so. Earlier this year, the National 
AAU championships in Las Vegas drew 
a record 409 entries. Says Schwartz, 
“People are demanding boxing. The kids 
want it. We have a good wholesome ap¬ 
proach to the sport now and compassion¬ 
ate people are running the show.” 

Sugar Ray Leonard comes out of a rec¬ 
reation program in Palmer Park, Md., 

continued 
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Heinckcn. Holland’s finest. 
America’s number one 
imported beer. 

Light or dark. 

In bottles or on draft. 

Exclusive U. S. Importers: 

Van Munching & Co., Inc., N.Y., N Y. 


Heineken tastes tremendous-no wonder it’s number one. 




YOU'RE LOOKING AT 

A GOOD IDEA THAT DOESN'T HOLD WATER. 


When used properly, a U.S.C.G. approved life 
jacket made from Ensolite just won't sink. 

And that means you won't either. 

Because unlike many flotation devices, Ensolite's 
closed cell foam continues to float even when 
punctured. And it also absorbs shock—from rocks 
or de bris—to help keep you from being punctured. 
■■■■ Out of the water, Ensolite is light and 
UNIR OYAL unusually flexible so you can be flex- 
■SMI ible. And that same lightweight mate¬ 


rial that keeps you comfortable out of the water 
keeps you comfortable in the water. Because 
Ensolite insulates. So when the water is cold, it 
will help you keep warm. 

All in all, we think Ensolite is a 
terrific idea. And so do most of the 
better manufacturers. But as good 
as it is, a life jacket made from it 
won't do you any good at all. 

Unless you have it on. 

ensolite: 

THINK or THE ALTERNATIVE. 



BOXING eonllnued 


near Washington. Now 20, he began box¬ 
ing at 14 under stringent amateur rules 
(no slapping, no holding, points scored 
only with knuckle surface punches that 
land on the front of the body or the face) 
after his brother persuaded local officials 
to start a boxing program. Leonard’s 
coach then and now is David Jacobs, a 
former amateur and professional fighter. 

“I saw right off that Ray had the po¬ 
tential to be a good boxer," says Jacobs. 
“He really progressed fast. He was more 
determined than the average kid. When 
he started, I told him he had to train hard, 
and I never had to worry about him run¬ 
ning around every night. Most young 
boxers don’t realize that to be a good 
boxer you have to train every day, not 
four or five months out of the year. You 
have to pay the dues. This kid can do it 
all. He’s gifted." 

Leonard fought his first international 
match at 16, knocking out his Russian 
opponent with one punch, a left hook, 
in the first round. Before the Trials, he 
had a 127-5 record. His last defeat was 
in Moscow in 1974, a decision that was 
jeered by the crowd; the winning Rus¬ 
sian graciously gave Leonard the trophy. 
He has won the National AAU and 
Golden Gloves championships and the 
gold medal at the Pan-American Games. 
Only once has he been knocked down, 
upon which he got up to knock out his 
opponent. 

In Cincinnati Leonard said flatly, "I 
expect to win here.” And he did, easily. 
With a picture of his girl friend and his 
son taped to his right sock, he took a 
three-round decision from aggressive 
Ronnie Shields in his first bout (“Ray 
loves to fight a boxer that's coming to 
him,” says Jacobs), and he knocked out 
Sam Bonds in 42 seconds of the first 
round of the semis with a short right hand 
to the jaw off a jab. “A knockout comes 
when a man makes a mistake and you 
take advantage of it," Leonard said. In 
the finals he won a unanimous decision 
over Bruce Curry. 

Roily Schwartz becomes even more ef¬ 
fusive than usual when he talks about 
Sugar Ray II. “Ray Leonard is the great¬ 
est amateur I’ve seen in my 38 years of 
amateur boxing," he says. “He has the 
fastest reflexes and the greatest balance. 
Reflexes like Muhammad Ali, balance 
like Sugar Ray Robinson. Nobody's go¬ 
ing to outbox him. He can take you out 


with either hand, and lie’s got a jab that 
will take your head and set it back in the 
fifth row. Right now he could beat any 
lightweight or welterweight in the world, 
amateur or professional." 

Predicting medalists in Olympic box¬ 
ing is a chancy business. Besides Leon¬ 
ard, regarded as a near cinch for the gold, 
there arc other hopefuls among the w in- 
ners at Cincinnati. These include 125- 
pound Davey Armstrong from Puyallup, 
Wash., a Pan-Amgold medalist, and 132- 
pound Howard Davis, of Glen Cove, 
N.Y., who won a gold in the 125-pound 
division in the world competition in Ha¬ 
vana in 1974. Davis moved up in weight 
for the Trials and defeated Aaron Pryor 
of Cincinnati, the nation's top-rated am¬ 
ateur lightweight, in a rousing final. 
Along with the other runners-up, Pryor 
will go to camp in Burlington, Vt. with 
the Trials’winners for training and a box- 
off. Winning the Trials does not neces¬ 
sarily mean a berth at Montreal. Should 
a runner-up win in Burlington, there w ill 
be a rubber match to decide who fights 
In the Olympics. The idea, saysSchwartz, 
is to keep the fighters sharp and make 
certain that the best of them represent 
the U.S. 

Clinton Jackson from Evergreen, Ala., 
w ho fights out of Nashville for Ace Mill¬ 
er, won the 147-pound competition. The 
only boxer ever to win three straight 
National AAU and Golden Gloves ti¬ 
tles, Jackson was named the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic athlete of the year in all sports for 
1975. 

Chuck Walker of Mesa, Ariz., a 156- 
pounder, was the only Caucasian w inner. 
Coached by his father, Walker is a clas¬ 
sic international-style boxer (forgetting 
his unclassic right-hand bolo punch) and 
also a ballet and tap dancer. He made 
three solo appearances as a tap dancer 
on the Ted Mack Original Amateur Hour. 
“I’m a little surprised I got a fair shake 
here," Walker said after the Trials. “I 
was robbed in the Golden Gloves and in 
the AAU." 

Leon Spinks of St. Louis, a Marine 
lance corporal stationed at Camp Lc- 
jcune, N.C., won the 178-pound title. He 
was a bronze medal winner at the World 
Games in Havana and a silver medalist 
at the Pan-Ams in Mexico City last year. 
His brother Michael, not as highly rat¬ 
ed, won the 165-pound championship, 
and their joint victories mark the first 


time brothers have won in the Trials. 

The big question mark is Big John 
Tate, raw 1 but learning at 21. To the eye, 
he is of the stuff of legend. He glowers at 
his opponent before the bell, and instead 
of shaking hands he is just as likely to 
knock gloves to show he is a mean dude. 
When Big John wins, he swats the can¬ 
vas w ith his right hand to announce he’s 
No. 1. 

Up until a year ago, Tate was hefting 
100-pound sacks of cattle feed in West 
Memphis, Ark. Then he moved to Knox¬ 
ville at the instigation of Ace Miller, the 
city’s director of boxing. ' He asked me 
if I’d make him the champion,” says 
Miller. “I told him the name of the game 
is defense." 

Miller got Big John hired as a truck 
driver for the city and installed him in a 
bedroom in the gym, a converted pool 
hall. Lor the first six or seven weeks. Big 
John sparred with Clint Jackson. "He 
was heatin’ me all over the ring,” says 
Tate. “He would tell me. Big John, bring 
your hands up.' ” Big John started look¬ 
ing good, but Miller says, “Everybody 
laughed at us. They said he was big, dumb 
and slow. No one wanted us anywhere. 
Then one night we were invited to St. 
Louis where Big John knocked out the 
Polish champion." 

For all this. Big John has had his ups 
and downs. Earlier this year he dropped 
a split decision to Mike Dokes in the 
Golden Gloves, and he was outpointed 
by Marvin Stinson in the AAU cham¬ 
pionships. Stinson is a slick eel of a boxer 
who learned to fight inside by sparring 
with Joe Frazier, Cyclone Hart, Jimmy 
Young, Duane Bobick, and other adher¬ 
ents of the Philadelphia school. At the 
Trials, Big John was ready. He easily out¬ 
pointed Dokes, the favorite, in the semis. 
After his loss, Dokes announced that this 
was his last amateur fight and he was 
turning pro. In the finals Big John won 
a decision over Stinson. The bout looked 
closer than that—Stinson did a lot of 
scoring inside—but Big John was the ag¬ 
gressor throughout and never let up. 
Stinson was so distraught he fell to his 
knees when Tate was announced as the 
winner. 

“1 told the people in Knoxville I’m 
goin' to win the gold medal,” said Big 
John afterward. "He's gonna win the 
gold," said Miller, “and then we’re 
gonna get rich!" end 
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basketball Larry Keith 


T he U.S. Olympic basketball selec¬ 
tion committee hoisted a red, white 
and Carolina blue banner over its squad 
for the Montreal Games last week. It did 
not choose the best team possible because 
professionals were not eligible and a large 
number of professionals-in-waiting were 
not willing. But it probably did pick the 
best team available. Certainly it was the 
best available from the Atlantic Coast 
Conference. 

Although the ACC’s final representa¬ 
tion may be reduced when the last three 
cuts are made, seven members of the pre¬ 
sent 15-player squad are from the ACC, 
including four from North Carolina. The 
Trials were held on the campus of North 
Carolina State, and the squad will be 
coached by Dean Smith of North Car¬ 
olina. If the U.S. team fails to recover 
the gold medal it lost for the first time in 
1972, lack of familiarity will hardly be a 
reason. 

Approximately 50 candidates were 
measured, weighed, timed and consid¬ 
ered. It was difficult to make an exact 
count because sickness, injury and some 
faintheartedness changed the number 
throughout the six days of the Trials. 
Among those who went home early was 
Louisville high school star Darrell Grif¬ 
fith; before he left, though, Griffith dem¬ 
onstrated why he was rated the highest 
leaper in camp by slam-dunking over the 
man with the longest reach, Clemson's 
1' I" Wayne (Tree) Rollins. 

Other players attracted attention by 
not attending the Trials at all, notably 
tall rebounders like 6' 10" Leon Douglas 
of Alabama, 1' I" Robert Parish of Cen¬ 
tenary and 6' \0'/i” Richard Washington 
of UCLA. They apparently stayed away 
at the suggestion of agents or pro teams, 
fearing that an injury or a poor perfor¬ 
mance would hurl their bargaining po¬ 
sition with the pros. To complicate mat¬ 
ters, 6' 10" Center Kent Benson of Indi¬ 
ana, probably the best of the tall ones, 
was absent because of recent surgery on 
his wrist. 

General Manager Red Auerbach of 
the Boston Celtics took one look at the 
big men who showed and said, "This 
team is weak down the middle. Smith’s 
got his work cut out for him.” Kevin 
Loughery, coach of the ABA champion 
New York Nets, decried the same short¬ 
age. "Some guys go to war for their coun¬ 
try and these guys won’t even play bleep¬ 
ing basketball for it," he said angrily. 


Converting 
Carolina 
blue to gold 

Four Tar Heels were named to the 
15-man Olympic basketball squad 


Actually, Douglas tried to join the 
Trials after they began by having his 
coach, C. M. Newton, call Smith. Smith 
mulled the request for a day but refused 
to accept Douglas, saying it would be un¬ 
fair to the players w'ho had been partic¬ 
ipating in the twice daily three-hour 
sessions. 



KUPCHAK IS THE BIG HOPE AT CENTER 


The only quality big man in Raleigh 
was Smith’s own 6' 10" Mitch Kupchak. 
who suffered from a swollen elbow tha: 
hampered his performance. Like most of 
the players on hand, Kupchak refused to 
criticize those who put their pocket books 
ahead of national pride. "If an agent had 
told me I could lose S300.000 by coming 
here, I wouldn’t be here either," he said. 
"I just don’t have an agent yet." 

As in 1968 and 1972, when Karccm 
Abdul-Jahbar (then Lew Alcindor) and 
Bill Walton of UCLA stayed away, ab¬ 
senteeism permitted some previously 
unrecognized big men to display their tal¬ 
ents. Kupchak’s 6'10" North Carolina 
teammate. Tommy LaGarde, who has 
considerable international experience, 
and 6' 10" Scott Lloyd of Arizona State, 
whose aggressive push-and-shovc style is 
perfectly suited to the international 
game, both showed well and were named 
to the team with Kupchak. 

Although Smith had only one of the 
10 selection-committee votes, he advised 
the selectors about the qualities he want¬ 
ed. With the big men. Smith was more 
concerned with shot blocking and re¬ 
bounding than scoring: Kupchak, La- 
Garde and Lloyd all averaged fewer than 
18 points a game last season. Smith also 
emphasized consistency, unselfishness 
and defense. "There isn’t a man here who 
can’t play ofTcnsc," Smith said, "but that 
isn’t what’s going to win the gold medal 
for us." 

Those who did not get Smith's mes¬ 
sage failed to make the team. Among the 
failures were Forward Wesley Cox of 
Louisville, who accomplished little at ci¬ 
ther end of the court, and Guard Rickey 
Green of Michigan, who made the mis¬ 
take of shooting 27 times in his final 
scrimmage. A not-so-surprising casualty 
was Marshall Rogers of Pan American. 
Rogers came to camp with a basketball¬ 
sized monogram on the back of his jack¬ 
et that advertised him as the national 
scoring champion. Privately, Rogers 
claimed to be a "pretty good defensive 
player," adding “I be trying to stay with 
my man everywhere he goes." But his 
man often went thisaway on the court 
and Rogers eventually went thataway 
back home. 

Certain players were almost automatic 
selections: Forward Scott May and 
Guard Quinn Buckner of Indiana, Kup¬ 
chak and Guard Phil Ford of North 
Carolina and Forwards Kenny Carr of 
coniliiiifd 
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© ‘975 Sony Corp ol America SONY m a trademark ol Sony Corp 


An event no one should miss experiencing. 
The joy of owning a new Sony portable 
The feel of it on your tummy 
This is the most modem version of our world- 
famous "tummy television." 

And it's still hard to believe that a set weigh¬ 
ing so little can show a picture with such strength 
and clarity. 

Of course it's 100% solid state, and works 


on AC, or DC with its optional take-it-any where 
battery pack. 

There's a built-in VHF andUHF telescopic 
antenna, and even an earphone for private 
viewings. 

Oh yes, we know you can pay less money 
for portable TVs. 

But you know what you won't get? 

A Sony. 


Model TV-520 Indoor outdoor portable black and white 5" screen measured diagonally. 

CONGRATULATIONS 
“ITS A SONY.” 



7 LBS. 11 













BASKETBALL continued 


N.C. State and Ernie Grunfeld of Ten¬ 
nessee. Grunfeld, a naturalized citizen 
from Rumania, won the unofficial Pat¬ 
rick Henry Award by saying he wanted 
very much to represent his country. 

All of the other selectees appeared on 
at least six ballots: Guards Otis Birdsong 
of Houston and Tate Armstrong of 
Duke, forwards Adrian Danllcy of No¬ 
tre Dame, Phil Hubbard of Michigan, 
LaGarde and Walter Davis of North 
Carolina, Mark Landsbergcr of Arizona 
State, Steve Sheppard of Maryland and 
Lloyd. Landsbergcr was a surprise; he 
had redshirted at Arizona State last sea¬ 
son after playing the previous two years 
at a junior college and at Minnesota. The 
6'<S" Landsbergcr impressed the voters 
mainly by growling as he went up for re¬ 
bounds. 

It is doubtful Smith wanted seven play¬ 
ers from his own conference, and he said 
that he did not get three of the players 
he preferred. His most obvious rebuff 
was a plea for a fourth big man, perhaps 
7' 154 Ralph Drollinger of UCLA, who 


was hampered by the flu but has the shot¬ 
blocking ability and basketball breeding 
Smith likes. He also probably was dis¬ 
appointed that Bob Wilkerson of Indi¬ 
ana was overlooked by the selectors. 

••The best selection system would let 
the coach pick the team himself and then 
give him enough time to develop it,” said 
Smith. ‘•We’re particularly hurl by the 
lack of time; we have only a month and 
a half before the first game. Compare that 
to the years which other national teams 
have spent together. I'd like to have the 
1972 team back." 

With only four seniors—Kupchak, 
May, Buckner and Lloyd the 1976 team 
is young, perhaps too young. It could 
also use another player of Kupchak’s cal¬ 
iber at center. There is, however, great 
scoring potential with Dantley, Carr, 
Birdsong and Grunfeld, all of w horn av¬ 
eraged more than 25 points a game last 
season, and May, who averaged 23.5. 

The team's strong point w ill be its flex- 
ibility; most of the players are effective 
in two positions. May, Smith joked, “can 


play wherever he wants to." This flex¬ 
ibility, along with super overall speed, 
should permit Smith to run, press and 
substitute to his liking. However, the 
players also must adjust to the discipline 
Smith will demand. That, more than tal¬ 
ent, may determine the final makeup of 
the 12-man team for Montreal. For now. 
the squad will practice at the University 
of North Carolina and travel around the 
country to play eight pro and three for¬ 
eign teams. 

Smith, the most successful coach in the 
history of the ACC, refuses to speculate 
on his team's chances. "International 
teams are so much better than they used 
to be." he said. “Our Continental Cup 
team lost twice to both Italy and Russia 
last year, and Italy is our opening op¬ 
ponent at Montreal, In fact, Italy just 
beat Yugoslavia in a qualifying tourna¬ 
ment, and I understand that Yugoslavia 
is even better than Russia." 

For the U.S., the best available talent 
will have to be good enough, even though 
it may not be big enough. end 



The Blue Max is a distance ball, thanks 
to its high-velocity center and its nearly 
100 feet of "hot" rubber windings. The 
Blue Max is an accurate ball. Thanks to 
its rubber center and windings, it 
compresses against your clubface long 
enough to pick up all the direction 


and spin you're putting on your ball. You 
get the "feel" only a wound ball can 
deliver. The Blue Max is a durable ball, 
thanks to its cover of super-tough Surlyn* 
that can take a lot of your mis-hits and 
still come up without a smile. Maximize 
your game, with Blue Max. 


Maxfli 
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DUNLOP SPORTS COMPANY. 
Division ol Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Corp . 

Buffalo, N Y. 
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Less work for father. 


Admittedly, our personalized, deluxe, like imprinted on the name plate, toChivas 
half-gallon pouring stand won't make it Regal Cradle, PO. Box 5061, Smithtown, 
easier for a father to part with his Chivas N.Y. 11787. 

Regal. And do it as soon as you can. 

But it will make it easier for him to pour it. After all, any father who deserves a half- 

So if you’d like one, just send a check gallon of Chivas shouldn’t have to lift the 
for $6.95, together with the name you’d ]>ottle hy himself. 

Oder good in U S A. only, except where prohibited or restricted by law Allow lour to S'* weeks lor delivery Oiler may be withdrawn without notice 


















Introducing 
The Old Soft Shoe* 




The old soft shoe is new. 

To begin with, we didn't 
design it like a shoe. We de¬ 
signed it like a slipper. So 
instead of leather we cover 
your foot in foam backed 
cotton denim. And 


instead of a hard arch, you 
walk on a soft vinyl inner 
sole, that rests on a soft 
crepe outer sole. 

And instead of laces, we 
use elastic inserts for a more 
comfortable fit. 


jitfie/by 

^^XittcrtooVen 

We give you the old soft shoe. 


And for these hard times 
we priced the soft shoe at 
$ 12 . 00 . 

Once you slip into the 
old soft shoe nothing else 
will do. 





harness racing Douglas S. Looney 


Dancers 

two-stop 

two-step 

The Hall of Fame driver covers a 
lot of ground in a single evening 


M ost athletes of any sort have to be 
led, which explains why coaching 
is generally considered honorable em¬ 
ployment. But Stanley Dancer, the har¬ 
ness racing guru and veteran whizbang 
whose record over three decades proves 
the extraordinary dimensions of his tal¬ 
ent, isn’t led, he's driven. 

Dancer is driven by an insatiable de¬ 
sire to find, buy, train and drive the Su¬ 
perhorse, that quintessential animal with 
which all that follow will be compared. 
He searches everywhere, including at the 
end of all rainbows. Once he finds a 
horse, he’s driven to train it to become 
more terrific than even he dared hope. 

This year, Stanley Dancer has two 
horses which may be the two best 3-year- 
olds among the 15,000-odd standard- 
breds in the country—a trotier named 
Nevele Thunder with a disposition so 
calm that he could be mistaken for dead, 
and a pacer named Keystone Ore with a 
reputation for smarts though not for am¬ 
bition. Superhorses? Maybe Thunder, 
muses Dancer—if, if, if. And, well. Ore 
could be—maybe, perhaps, possibly. 

Predictably, Dancer is driven to find 
out just how good Thunder and Ore are. 
So when each was entered last Saturday 
night in important early-season races at 
tracks more than 250 miles apart, friends 
offered their I’m-sorries about the fact 
that he wouldn’t be able to handle both 
of them and said things like, “Well, Stan¬ 
ley, no way, you can be two places at the 
same time.” Which shows how wrong 
friends can be. For Dancer simply re¬ 
sponded by putting together an intricate 
modern-day Rube Goldberg scheme in¬ 


Vernon Downs track outside Utica, N.Y. 
with case, giving the swish of his tail to 
the one horse that challenged. Two hours 
later at Brandywine in Wilmington, Del., 
Ore also ran a more than creditable race. 
He was always in charge and won going 
away, exhibiting none of the laziness of 
which he is accused. 

All of which caused a certain amount 
of excitement in the harness racing world 
(last year more than 28 million Amer¬ 
icans bet S2 l A billion on trotters and pac¬ 
ers competing in 17 states) and could por¬ 
tend an exciting season leading up to 
September's big races, the Hambletonian 
for trotters and the Little Brown Jug for 

continued 



A HELICOPTER PUT DANCER DOWN AT BRANDYWINE IN TIME TO DRIVE KEYSTONE ORE 



EARLIER, 263 MILES AWAY, HE HAD WON BEHIND NEVELE THUNDER AT VERNON DOWNS 


volving cars being driven at much too 
high speed, a leased Lear Jet, waiting 
helicopters, more cars, chauffeurs and an 
absolute faith that everything would 
work out fine. 

Everything did. Things tend to work 
out for Stanley Dancer, who has won 
more than 3,000 harness races, w ith purs¬ 
es of more than SIS million as trainer, 
driver and or owner of all manner of rec¬ 
ord holders, including last year’s Ham¬ 
bletonian winner, Bonefish. 

Thunder, in his first outing after a 2- 
year-old season that w as just beyond sen¬ 
sational (18 wins in 21 starts and earn¬ 
ings of more than SI50,000), toured the 
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pacers. Four times horses with Dancer 
connections have won the Hamho; three 
times the Jug. Now Dancer was taking 
serious aim on a pet project: he would 
like to become the third man ever to win 
both events in the same year. 

"The reason 1 do all this," says Danc¬ 
er, who is 48, "is because I love it. That's 
all. If I didn't race I'd be dead." This is 
about what he has become as a result of 
a dozen wrecks that have dumped him 
from the sulky with varying degrees of 
severity. His neck is filled with wire and 
his right arm caused great pain for years 
after a crash in the *50s in which he was 
smoothed over by a bunch of horses. In 
1973, he went through an operation to 
fix a spinal disc and afterwards suffered 
a heart attack. 

Dancer puts himself through debilitat¬ 
ing days like Saturday “because I want 
to" and not, any more, just for the mon¬ 
ey. H is personal income last year exceed¬ 
ed S500,000. and he estimates his 1976 
income at SI million. Or as Dancer puts 
it, "A lot more than Catfish Hunter." 
He isn't altogether cavalier about the dol¬ 
lars. becoming glum when he talks of 
1973 when his health and his horses’ lack 
of ability kept his earnings below SI 00,- 
000. He admits that, "Making the kind 
of money I do has made it more enjoy¬ 
able, sure." 

On Saturday. Dancer clearly was en¬ 
joying himself as he contended with ad¬ 
ministrative details around Egyptian 
Acres, his scrubbed 146-acre spread in 
New Egypt, N. J., outside of Trenton, 
most of which he bought in 1951 for 
$5,000 and now figures is worth $2 mil¬ 
lion. Among the 120 horses now on the 
land (Stanley and his wife Rachel own 
all or part of 30 of them) is Su Mac Lad, 
who won nearly S900.000 before he was 
retired in 1965. Dancer keeps the 22-ycar- 
old trotter at Egyptian Acres (at a cost 
of SI20 a month) in gratitude and be¬ 
cause he can’t stand the thought of the 
horse inside a dog-food can. Yet, Stan¬ 
ley can say, “You’ve got to look out for 
the future and to heck with the past." 
Helping him in that regard is a covey of 
eager investors, always ready to spend 
large sums on well-bred young horses 
Dancer fancies. 

And so Saturday evening, with an eye 
to the future, it’s a 50-mile dash by car 
to Philadelphia and aboard the jet—with 
Dancer at the controls. He hasn't flown 


much lately (an accident and close calls 
scared him off and caused him to sell his 
plane), but today he's in the mood and 
his spirits are high as the plane whines 
to 28,000 feet en route to Utica. Forty 
minutes and 263 air miles later a car is 
hustling him to Vernon Downs where he 
takes a look at Thunder and says, "If a 
horse don't cough, that makes me feel 
good.” Thunder don't cough. There 
shouldn't be any kinks in the tail cither, 
a telltale sign of soreness. Nc> kinks in 
Thunder. “The only horse we have to 
beat," says Dancer after studying the 
program he is carrying, "is Steve Lo- 
bell." Thunder looks unimpressed by this 
pronouncement but Dancer admits to 
concern. "My horse has been looking 
fine, but you never know their first time 
out in a season. But he sure could be as 
good as any trotter I've ever had." That 
would take in Nevele Pride. Thunder's 
evil-tempered sire (he once bit two fin¬ 
gers off the hand of the night watchman 
at the Dancer farm) who campaigned in 
the late ’60s and still holds many records. 

Going off at 2-to-5, Thunder quickly is 
urged to the fore by Dancer, seemingly 
out for a jaunt through the countryside 
free of harassment. But Steve Lobell sud¬ 
denly makes a move on the backside, 
even having the audacity to take the lead. 
Dancer said afterwards, "He got the lead 
only because we let him. It was nothing 
serious." But in making the effort, Lobell 
has spent his courage, and Thunder takes 
over the lead again at the top of the 
stretch, sailing in for a length win in the 
good time of 2:00.3. The horse with the 
reaching stride rewards those who 
thought he would at least show with a 
S2.I0 payoff. Win bettors come out 80 
cents ahead on a S2 investment. 

But Dancer gets dollars, not pennies. 
The winning purse is S7.900, and he col¬ 
lects I0 f , of every winning ride. Plus 
Dancer owns 5 r ,' of Thunder, so there's 
another S395—a total of SI, 185. No¬ 
body's counting. Time for another cha¬ 
otic ride back to the airport at speeds that 
blur the signs that warn of 40-mph 
curves. 

It’s getting on toward 9 p.m. and 
Dancer is due in an hour at Brandywine. 
This time he is not the pilot: he's the bar¬ 
tender. Now he's on the phone. Now a 
bottle of tomato cocktail mix is falling 
on his foot. Now he’s on the phone again. 
He’s exultant over a win by his 26-year- 


old son Ronnie at Pocono. He's mixing 
more drinks (rye and water is the big 
mover) though he shuns booze himself. 
He's lauding Thunder: “So nice, so 
smooth." He spends something less than 
five seconds admiring the dazzling sun¬ 
set dressed in orange. Then he makes an¬ 
other phone call. 

At Philadelphia a helicopter is wait¬ 
ing and everyone piles in for the rumble 
across the city and on to Brandywine, 
some 15 miles distant. The copter sits 
down in a parking lot where cars await. 
Dancer arrives on time. Did anyone 
doubt he would? He runs to look at Key¬ 
stone Ore, who eyes him with a firm lack 
of enthusiasm. Says Dancer, "You’re Ja 
nice horse. Ore. But do you have the class 
of Thunder? We’ll have to wait and see." 
Out of Ore's earshot. Dancer wonders 
some more. 

Off they go. Ore looking surprisingly 
aggressive, and by the half-mile post he 
takes the lead. Groom Roy Penncr mum¬ 
bles that Ore docs like to be first, the kind 
of front-runner who tends to find other 
interests if headed. But Ore is never 
threatened, wins by more than a length 
in 1:58.2. and pays S3.60. 

Dancer's opinion of Ore has jumped 
in the last two minutes, and now he is 
saying to the colt that he bought last year 
for S75.000 (and will pay another S50.000 
for if he wins that much this year), 
“You're an extra nice horse." For his ef¬ 
forts, a drive that was a piece of cake. 
Dancer got his I0 f ; driving fee (S2,812) 
plus the I21/2';, representing his share of 
the ownership (S3.515), a total ofS6,327. 
Andthisdoesn't include Rachel's 12 , /2'<- 
Rachel is involved in a lot of horses and 
was the sole owner of the 1965 Hambo 
winner, Egyptian Candor. 

And with the SI,400 Dancer gets for 
victories by his horses driven by Ronnie 
at Pocono, he figures his day’s work put 
nearly S9.000 in his pocket. He changes 
his clothes, pauses a bit for some shrimp 
and celebration and then is driven, this 
driven man, back home to New Egypt, 
just before first light. His plan is to be 
up again at 8 a.m. to fly to Montreal to 
race there Sunday and then fly home 
again; then to New York on Tuesday and 
home; to Brandywine and Columbus, 
Ohio,.Thursday and home; Buffalo and 
the Washington, D.C. area Friday; Po¬ 
cono Downs Saturday. "This,” he chor¬ 
tles, “could be a fun year.” end 
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With the Poulan 76, you 11 have a lot easier time 
with your trees than George had with his. 
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Introducing the new Poulan 76, our Bicentennial 
Special Limited Edition. 

You’ll never see another saw that looks like it. 
Or smother super lightweight that cuts like it. 
Because it’s got every feature you need to make 
■g? cutting a breeze. Like enough power to handle a 
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-inch log in less than 6 seconds. An all-position 
carburetor to keep you cutting at any angle. A 10-inch 
sprocket nose cutting bar for less wear. A super quiet multi-chambered muffler. 

And if that’s not enough, it’s available at participating Poulan dealers with a 
carrying case absolutely free for a limited time only. PoulcUl 

model 76. 

$129.95* with free carrying case. 


See the model 76 at your Poulan dealer today. But hurry. 
A deal this good on a saw this good can’t last forever. 
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ffl©ird-Poulan Division. Emerson Electric Co., Shreveport. Louisiana. $ee.the Yellr*^ Pages imder "Saws” for your”’" 

, nearest Poulan dealer. * Offer good at participating dealers for a limited time only. Manufacture’s Suggested Retail Price 






wont bite! 


Gilbeys Gin in the 
frosty bottle is as 
smooth as expensive 
imported gin. 


DISTILLED LON DO* DAY 


Smooth Gilbeys. 


DISTILLED LONDON ORr GIN, 86 PROOF. 1005. GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, w 4 A. GILBEY. LTD., OISTR BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO.. 




outdoors Gregory Jaynes 



'Trappin 
kind of 

stands 

alone' 

For Dorothy Gooch, nothing—not 
even making love or fishing—can 
compare with the thrill of trapping 


H er father and grandfather farmed in 
the summer and trapped in the win¬ 
ter. and when she was 9 Dorothy Gooch 
learned the fox will run the ridges, the 
possum will stay in the dumps. She 
learned to find skunk, mink or weasel, 
to wade the rivers and the creeks and to 
set traps in the slides of the beaver and 
the muskrat. This was the message of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Make do. Use a 
light at night and the deer will stand still 
before you. Learn to can, learn to pick¬ 
le. Learn to clean, stretch and dry your 
hides and learn to do it quickly, time be¬ 
ing money. 

She was married early, became a moth¬ 
er early, a divorcee at 17. She moved 
about. She worked all night in textile 
mills and learned to drink beer at day¬ 
break. When she was 35 or so she met a 
man named Frank, a good provider, and 
they were married in the north Georgia 
valley where they had grown up: Dor¬ 
othy Gooch choosing to be married in 
blue jeans, Frank Gooch choosing to buy 
her a dress. 

Frank built them a cinder block house 
on a gashed-out mountainside, just be¬ 
yond a trout farm, 15 miles north of 
Suchcs, 20 miles south of the North Car¬ 


olina line, and Frank went to work cut¬ 
ting timber for a living. Dorothy was to 
stay home, to be a woman, be a wife, be 
a mother to Frank’s daughter by an ear¬ 
lier marriage. Her own daughter was 
married and gone. Dorothy Gooch went 
crazy, she said. She could not stay in the 
house. “Housework," she said, “is for 
maids and ladies." Three years ago she 
bought 600 steel traps and returned to 
the business she had learned from her fa¬ 
ther. She did well for two seasons, earn¬ 
ing 51,500 the first. S2.000 the second. 
But the third was bad. 

It looked to be a good winter on Nov. 
20,1975, the opening day of trapping sea¬ 
son, and Dorothy Gooch was ready. The 
traps were rusted, the way they should 
be, having been left in the rain. A new 
trap, a well-oiled trap, assaults the an¬ 
imals’ senses. Her four-wheel-drive 
Bronco was tuned up and running sweet. 
Her father, who is 72 and too old to trap, 
would serve as her driver, letting her out 
at one point on the Toccoa River, pick¬ 
ing her up a mile and a half downstream. 
They would run 150 traps a day, rang¬ 
ing 75 miles from home, starting before 
light, ending in darkness. Finding her 
catch, she would drown the beaver, the 


muskrat, the mink; club the possum, 
shoot the fox, the bobcat, the skunk. 
Shoot the skunk quickly before it sprays. 
Then run to it, pull its tail up tight and 
spread its hind legs so it will spray on 
the ground. The pelt will bear no odor 
that way. “If you don’t like the smell," 
Dorothy Gooch says, “you’re in trou¬ 
ble." Frank Gooch says, “Skunk don’t 
like the smell no better than you do.” 

But before the season was well along 
she took a spill on her fresh-mopped liv¬ 
ing room floor and suffered a concussion. 
The cold weather made her head hurt; 
her sinus acted up. Frank Gooch 
stopped his wife from wading the waters. 
She had to be content with a few traps 
in the woods. There were bobcats (525 a 
pelt), a few red fox (530), fewer grays 
(518). She was not fit to trap. And, woe 
upon woes, a bill was introduced in the 
state legislature to outlaw steel traps. 

This is the fight Dorothy Gooch talked 
about as she sat before her fire, the man¬ 
tel adorned with a symmetrical arrange¬ 
ment of bobcat paws. “Those damn Hu¬ 
mane Society ladies don’t know a damn 
thing about what they're talkin’ about. 
Excuse my language. There ain’t no way 
1 can tell you the thrill of trappin’. There 

continued 
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putdngwear, 

Munsingwear. 

“Have a great 
weekend!’ 
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ain’t nothin' to compare it with. There's 
makin’ love. And fishin’. And genin' high 
on somethin'. And trappin'—well, trap- 
pin' kind of stands alone. I'd say. Can I 
get you a drink?” 

Dorothy Gooch, an attractive woman 
though nail-hard, went to the kitchen for 
a 16-ounce glass. She poured an inch and 
a half of vodka, topped it with three inch¬ 
es of orange juice, topped that with an 
inch and a half of vodka. "I’d be willin’ 
to bet you ever' damn one of them damn 
ladies got a damn fur coat in their clos¬ 
et. Pardon my damn language.” 

Dorothy Gooch said she and the oth¬ 
er trappers were getting flack from the 
coon and fox hunters, who are support¬ 
ing the steel-trap ban. The hunters’ dogs, 
the well-trained blue ticks or red bones 
or other hounds, are forever getting 
caught in the traps. ”1 got one little dog 
out there been caught in a trap dozens 
of times,” she said. “Now, ever' once in 
a while, when you're lookin' at him. he'll 
hobble around just for sympathy. He 
ain't hurt.” (For two days it was ob¬ 
served that Dorothy Gooch's dog is a 
three-legged dog.) "The damn thing 
wrong with this bill is that there ain't no 
way in hell I can hide a two-foot-high 
cage. I can't trap with those damn cages 
that they want us to use. You excuse my 
language. I didn't have much schoolin'.” 

She made another drink and said, "I'm 
about to die being cooped up in this 
house.” 

She headed outside and climbed into 
the Bronco. Driving down the serpen¬ 
tine road, negotiating switchback after 
switchback, the mountains high and bare 
on one side, the Toccoa River running 
along the other, she said. "We got no 
wild turkey left. The grouse is gone. You 
don’t hear the red songbirds or the blue 
songbirds anymore. The animals got ’em. 
Evcr'body in this county lost corn to the 
beavers last year. They dammed up the 
rivers and flooded a lot of the crops. You 
stop anywhere along here and ask any 
man that's got chickens if he minds me 
trappin’ fox. He'll say, ‘Hell no. wom¬ 
an, you go right ahead and get as many 
as you can.'" 

She pulled into a rutted mountain pig 
trail, shoved the stick into four-wheel 
drive and said, "Come on, baby, let's 
roll. I can't afford the damn cage traps. 
They gettin' SI5-S25 a trap, retail. Right 
now I'm payin’ S2.50 each for steel traps. 


S4.40 for beaver traps. Look off down 
yonder. You see them beaver dams. Look 
how that marsh grass is growin' in that 
bottom land. Now that ain't supposed 
to be. That's good farmland. Was." 

Riding back to the Gooch house: 
‘‘You lookee here. We got a meetin' 
Wednesday night of the trappers' asso¬ 
ciation. Frank don't want to go but I'm 
gonna make him go. I’m gonna be the 
first woman member. Welcome to come 
with us.” 

Frank was driving, drinking a beer, 
and his wife sat next to him, sipping a 
screwdriver. They both wore brand-new 
jeans and jean jackets. Frank is a tall, 
roughhewn man, a genial outdoorsman 
who eats venison twice a week, year 
round. Frank slopped the car outside 
Efird's Restaurant in the mountain town 
of Blairsville. He and his wife went in 
and were shown to a pine-paneled back 
room where 30 trappers sat smoking and 
drinking coffee. Many wore overall 
Several were toothless. The Rev. Sam 
Henson offered a prayer: 

"Dear Lord, we know that You were 
the first one to use the skins of little an¬ 
imals to clothe Adam and Eve. . . . Pre¬ 
cious Lord, we thank Thee for putting 
the little animals on earth for us to trap. 
We pray to You. Eternal God, that 
You'll cause the little animals to step on 
the trigger of these traps, so these peo¬ 
ple can catch 'em and sell 'em and make 
a little money. . . . Lord, wc hope too 
that You'll keep us in good health, ’cause 
You made the streams and the rivers, and 
we walk beside ’em and sometimes we 
fall in 'em. Thank you. Lord." 

The moderator was Phil Nichols, a 
trapper and golf-course manager. "Now, 
boys, we got to organize if we’re gonna 
fight this bill.” he said. "The purpose of 
this meetin' is to organize the Georgia 
Mountain Trappers and Landowners As¬ 
sociation. 1 was down to the capital the 
other day and me and my buddy looked 
kind of pitiful. The next time we go down 
there I want to take a busload of trap¬ 
pers. I won't want to go down there and 
find 300 fox hunters and me by myself." 
Nichols proposed a SIO membership fee. 
"I've done got us a membership card 
made up. There's a bobcat on one side 
and a beaver on t’other." 

The group voted unanimously to or¬ 
ganize and the next order of business was 
the election of officers. Dorothy Gooch 
continued 
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Laser Beam 
Digital Watch 

Never press another button, day or night, 
with America's first digital watch that 
glows in the dark. 


Announcing Sensor's new Laser 220- 
the first really new innovation 
in digital watch technology 


It's ingenious, it's simple and it makes 
every other digital watch obsolete. Scientists 
have perfected a digital watch with a self-con 
tained automatic light source-a major scien 
tific breakthrough. 

SELF-CONTAINED LIGHT SOURCE 

The Laser 220 uses laser beams and ad¬ 
vanced display technology in its manufacture, 
A glass ampoule charged with tritium and 
phosphor is hermetically sealed by a laser 
beam. The ampoule is then placed behind the 
new Sensor CDR (crystal diffusion reflection) 
display. 

The high-contrast CDR display shows the 
time constantly-in sunlight or normal room 
light. But, when the room lights dim. the 
self contained tritium light source automate 
cally compensates for the absence of light, 
glows brightly, and illuminates the display. 

No matter when you wear your watch-day 
or night-just a glance will give you the 
correct time. There’s no button to press, no 
special viewing angle required, and most 
important, you don't need two hands to read 
the time. 



Replace the battery yourself by /ust opening 
the battery compartment with a penny. 
Free batteries are provided whenever you 
need them during the five-year warranty 


A WORRY-FREE WATCH 

Solid-state watches pose their own prob 
lems. They're fragile, they must be pampered, 
and they require frequent service. Not the 
Laser 220. Here are just five common solid 
state watch problems you can forget about 
with this advanced space age timepiece: 

1. Forget about batteries The Laser 220 is 
powered by a single EverReady battery 
that will actually last years without replace 
ment-even if you keep the 220 in complete 
darkness. In fact, JS&A will supply you with 
the few batteries you need, free of charge, 
during the next five years. To change the 
battery, you simply unscrew the battery 
compartment at the back with a penny and 
replace the battery yourself. 

2. Forget about water Take a shower or go 
swimming. The Laser 220 is so water resistant 
that it withstands depths of up to 100 feet. 

3. Forget about shocks A three-foot drop 
onto a solid hardwood floor or a sudden jar. 
Sensor's solid case construction, dual-strata 
crystal, and cushioned quartz timing circuit 
make it one of the most rugged solid-state 
quartz watches ever produced. 

4. Forget about service The Laser 220 has 
an unprecedented five-year parts and labor 


warranty. Each watch goes through weeks of 
aging, testing and quality control before 
assembly and final inspection. Service should 
never be required. Even the laser sealed 
light source should last more than 25 years 
with normal use. But if it should require 
service anytime during the five year warranty 
period, we will pick up your Sensor, at 
your door, and send you a loaner watch while 
yours is repaired—all at our expense. 

5, Forget about changing technology The 
Sensor Laser 220 is so far ahead of every 
other watch in durability and technology that 
the watch you buy today, will still be years 
ahead of all others. 

THE ULTIMATE ACHIEVEMENT 
Other manufacturers have devised unique 
ways to produce a watch you can read at a 
glance. The new S300 LED Pulsar requires a 
snap of the wrist to turn on the display, but 
the Pulsar cannot be read in sunlight. The new 
S400 Longine’s Gemini combines both an 
LED and liquid crystal display. (Press a 
button at night for the LED display, and view 
it easily in sunlight with the liquid crystal 
display.) But you must still press a button to 
read the time. All these applications of 
existing technology still fail to produce the 
ultimate digital watch one you can read 
under all light conditions without using two 
hands. Until the introduction of the Sensor. 

PLENTY OF ADVANCED FUNCTIONS 

Sensor's five time functions give you 
everything you really need in a solid state 
watch. Your watch displays the hours and 
minutes constantly, with no button to press. 
But depress the function button and the 
month and the date appear. Depress the 
button again and the seconds appear. To 
quickly set the time, insert a ball point pen 
into the recessed time control switch on the 
side. It's just that easy 

Sensor's accuracy is unparalleled. All 
solid state digitals use a quartz crystal. So 
does the Sensor. But crystals change freq 
uency from aging and shock. And to reset 
them, the watch case must be opened and an 
airtight seal broken which may affect the 
performance. In the Sensor, the crystal is first 
aged before it is installed, and secondly, 
it is actually cushioned in the case to absorb 
tremendous shock. The quartz crystal can 
also be adjusted through the battery compart 



l Would you do this I 
with your solid-state I 
watch? Of course not. I 
Most solid-state watch- I 
es require care and pampering but not the 
Sensor. You can dunk it. drop it and abuse it 
without fear during its unprecedented five- 
year parts and labor warranty. 


ment without opening the case. In short, 
your watch should be accurate to within 5 
seconds per month and maintain that accura¬ 
cy for years without adjustment and without 
ever opening the watch case. 

STANDING BEHIND A PRODUCT 

JS&A is America's largest single source of 
digital watches and other space-age products. 
We have selected the Sensor Laser 220 as the 
most advanced American made, solid state 
timepiece ever produced. And we put our 
company and its full resources behind that 
selection. JS&A will warranty the Sensor 
levcn the batteries) for five full years. We'll 
even send you a loaner watch to use while 
your watch is being repaired should it ever 
require repair. And Sensor's advanced tech 
nology guarantees that your digital watch will 
be years ahead of any other watch at any 
price 

Wear the Laser 220 for one full month. If 
you are not convinced that it is the most 
rugged, precise, dependable and the finest 
quality solid state digital watch in the world, 
return it for a prompt and courteous refund. 
We're just that proud of it. 

To order your Sensor, credit card buyers 
may simply call our toll free number below 
or mail us a check in the amount indicated 
below plus $2.50 for postage, insurance and 
handling. (Illinois residents add 5% sales tax.) 
We urge you. however, to act promptly 
and reserve your Laser 220 today. 


.$129.95 



The new exclusive laser sealed tritium and 
phosphor light source is a thin solid-state tube 
that automatically illuminates the display 
when the lights dim. 


NATIONAL 
SALES 
GROUP 

Dept. SI JS&A Plaza 

Northbrook, Illinois 60062 

CALL TOLL FREE . 800 323 6400 
In Illinois call_(312) 498 6900 


















Fiberglas has helped rocket 
sales of surfboards 9,900 percent. How much 
would it boost sales of your product? 


F or centuries, jusr a few natives 
surfed. By 1940, only 1,000 people 
a year were up to buying (or carrying) 
the 90-Ib. redwood boards being sold. 

Then came surfboards made with 
Fiberglas! Smixither. Brighter. And 
under 15 pounds. Presto! Instant fun. 
Instant lifestyle. Instant sales—now 
coasting at 100,000 boards a year. 

•T M Reg O. I.' F ft« rcin(i«icnicm» Ut P I«.kk 


Fiberglas reinforcement, added to 
plastic, can be engineered into a 
materials “system” with almost any 
desired characteristic. 

Products like room air condition¬ 
ers and fishing trawlers benefit from 
the same strength, lightness, and 
water resistance that improved surf¬ 
boards. Other products like circuit 


breakers and oilfield line pipe are 
better because they're more moldable, 
electrically nonconductive, more re¬ 
sistant to corrosion, or less expensive. 

Would a Fiberglas materials sys¬ 
tem make your product better? We’ll 
help you find out. Write F.U. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 


owens/corning 
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OUTDOORS continued 

raised her hand and asked, "I want to 
know how you’uns feel about havin' a 
woman in this outfit." 

“Wished we had 20 more just like 
you,” one man said. 

"Wc wanted you or we wouldn't a in¬ 
vited you," said another. 

Two men were nominated for presi¬ 
dent, the winner the one receiving the 
highest showing of hands. Mark West- 
moreland, a building contractor and fur 
trapper, was elected. 

*Tm gonna be on 'em like a tick on a 
dog," Westmoreland assured the group. 
“I started trappin’ in 1969.1 got involved 
in it and there’s nothing 1 love better. 

"I want to tell you boys somethin'. 
There was a chicken farmer come up to 
my porch the other day and he like to 
cried. He said he’d lost 29 hens. Night 
before he lost 18.1 went over to his place 
and I seen his creek and I seen them 
chickens. Looked like somethin' had just 
sucked the blood out of’em. I thought it 
was a weasel. I set him some traps and it 
turned out it was a mink. 1 caught that 
mink and that farmer like to beat that 
mink's head all to pieces. What I'm say- 
in’ to you is, if this law passes, a man 
can't even protect his chickens.” 

Dorothy Gooch was elected reporter. 
She said she would have to learn to write 
up the meeting and to take pictures. 

They ate venison and mashed potatoes 
with gravy that night. Dorothy Gooch, 
getting out the dishes, said, “Frank, w hat 
are these things on my china cabinet?" 

Frank said, “That’s the bearings out 
of the winch to my ’dozer." 

Early this spring the bill was killed in the 
Georgia legislature. But there is word 
that it will be introduced again next year, 
and, for that reason, the Trappers As¬ 
sociation has decided to hold together, 
and to plan over the summer its defense 
of the steel trap. 

Dorothy Gooch lived alone this spring 
in her red cinder block house in the 
mountains. Husband Frank, she says, 
"ran off and left me." She hopes for rec¬ 
onciliation, but, as she says, if they do 
not get back together, "I made it a long 
time without a man before I married 
Frank. I can’t see goin' out and pickin’ 
up another one just to have one around." 
She is busy these days trout fishing in the 
mornings, pulling weeds in her ginseng 
patch in the afternoons. end 
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"How to shut out 
Athlete's Foot." 

by Jim Palmer 




"When I use Dr. Scholls Solvex Athlete's 
Foot Products, my athlete's foot doesn't even 
get to first base'.' 

If you see it starting up, just apply 
Dr. Scholl's Solvex Ointment or Athlete's Foot 
Spray. Solvex kills fungi on contact. Helps 
control the itching, peeling and other irritations 
of athlete's foot. 

Of course, a 
good defense 
against athlete's 
foot is applications of Dr. Scholl's 
Solvex Athlete's Foot Powder. It 
absorbs the moisture where fungus 
grows and helps prevent reinfection. 

"I always keep Dr. Scholl's Solvex 
handy now. Let's race it. a ball player 
depends on his feet. And who knows 
more about feet than 
Dr. Scholl's?" 


1976 Scholl. Inc. 



The first authoritative 
biography, by the poet's namesake 
cousin and his wife 

Kahlil Gibran 

HIS LIFE AND WORLD 

By Jean and Kahlil Gibran 

$12.50 at all bookstores 

New York Graphic Society 

Boston, M»«. 02108 / ATime Incorporated Company 


Doctors Prove You Can Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieve Pain And Itch Too. 

Gives prompt temporary relief from 
hemorrhoidal pain and itch in many cases. 

Doctors have found a most effective Tests by doctors on hundreds upon 

medication that actually helps shrink hundreds of patients showed this to be 
painful swelling of hemorrhoidal tis- true in many cases. The medication the 
sues caused by infection. In many doctors used was Preparation the 
cases, the first applications give same Preparation H you can get with- 
prompt relief for hours from such pain out a prescription. Ointment or sup- 
and burning itching. positories. 




















heir race has already been run, countless times, in 
the Montreal of the imagination. Always it is the 
same. The Tanzanian, Filbert Bayi, is in front, beautiful 
and remote, running with a grace and elegance that serves 
to emphasize the power of the man just behind, in the stalk¬ 
ing position. John Walker, tan in the startling black uni¬ 
form of New Zealand, his shoulder-length hair flying, has 
on his face an eagerness for this battle joined at last. The 
pace is unprecedented, 53 seconds for 400 meters, 1:50 for 
800, the remnants of the field falling away to struggle for 
the bronze medal. The time for three laps is 2:48, assuring 
a new world record for 1,500 meters. Down the last back- 
stretch Walker challenges and Bayi responds, still potent, 
as he was in 1974 when he won the Commonwealth Games 
in 3:32.2, two yards ahead of a less mature Walker, both of 
them breaking Jim Ryun’s 6>/i-year-old record. Now Walk¬ 
er hangs three yards away as they lean into the turn with 
200 meters to go. His outside arm uppercutting furiously, 
he begins to close in once more. Out of the turn with 100 
meters to go they are dead even, the searing formalities com¬ 
pleted, ready to discover the best man, the best miler who 
ever lived. 

And then it evaporates, the imagination fading out in a 
puff of questions: Which man ought to win? Which char¬ 
acter will have best survived the myriad stresses leading up 
to this race, to these final yards? What kind of men are 
these, accursed and yet blessed with each other at the peak 
of their careers? To judge such things, the observer must 
search them out in their faraway countries, must watch them 
and listen carefully. 

Seen from above, perhaps from atop a 
tourist hotel, the city appears tranquil, 
its mango and weeping fig trees shad¬ 
ing the streets, lateen-rigged canoes and 
dhows ghosting among the ships of the 
harbor. But the dust of Dar es Salaam 
is sour and burns in the chest. Garbage 
decomposes quickly here; one walks the 
waterfront through the nearly palpable 
stench of rotting fish. People drink or¬ 
ange-colored water from dirty glasses 
proffered by dirty-fingered vendors. 

Men squat in the dust, the black ex¬ 
haust of buses rolling over them. It is 
92°. The humidity is 90%. The visitor 
is importuned often, to exchange his 
dollars on the black market, to buy, to 
drink, to ride rather than walk. '‘In¬ 
destructible taxi service!" shouts a man 
in a battered Peugeot. One sees many 
deformed or crippled children, because 
Tanzania, one of the world's 25 poor¬ 
est countries, cannot afford polio vac¬ 
cine. Recently in Mbeya, near the Zam¬ 
bian border, 25 people died of rabies 


within four months, yet a campaign against the disease was 
abandoned, reports the daily paper, "due to a lack of bul¬ 
lets for shooting rabid and stray dogs." 

Filbert Bayi, a lieutenant in the army, is living in a small 
cement bungalow on the grounds of an officer training 
school on the southern edge of the city. The house has a red- 
tile roof, a hedge of thorn and lantana. Inside, the walls 
hold Chinese pennants and photographs of Bayi finishing 
races. There are large trophies from Italy, England and the 
U.S. Across the back of a couch is draped a white New 
Zealand sheepskin. Bayi, wearing only blue nylon shorts, 
sits on the couch and stares at the floor. He is beaded with 
sweat, his left shoulder swollen. 

"I am better, a little,” he says weakly. "Yesterday I 
couldn't talk and I vomited. Now that the sweating has 
started, it is good." He holds the small of his back. "Ma¬ 
laria, this is my disease. If the mosquitoes bite me, I always 
get it. My blood is weak, I know it. This is chronic malaria. 
If you, a European, caught it, you could die very quickly. 
But if I or other Tanzanians who have built up an immu¬ 
nity catch it, we are in bed for one or two days. But we 
have malaria organisms that are dormant. If we catch cold 
or do something to lose resistance, we will suffer from ma¬ 
laria from time to time. This time it was a reaction to a chol¬ 
era shot. I used to get it a lot, but not so much now. I take 
no medicine for it." 

Bayi thumbs through some running books brought by 
the visitor, then returns to bed. 

Later, the visitor attempts to run, to test himself in the 
thick tropical air, doing slow half miles with a promising 


Helen Stenberg is only one of Walker's friends, but it's obviously puppy love. 




Tanzanian runner named Emmanuel Ndemandoi. He fin¬ 
ishes cross-eyed, nauseous with the heat. Yet as he stum¬ 
bles into the infield he sees Ndemandoi scurrying to put on 
his sweat suit. Jogging, the visitor shakes out his arms, let¬ 
ting the wind flow around his dripping body. Feeling a dry 
touch, he finds himself holding hands with the young Af¬ 
rican. "Karibu,” says Ndemandoi. Welcome. 

John Walker stands in knee-deep water, warm little waves 
breaking over his thighs. He wears shorts and a blue singlet 
that says robinson brothers apple wine. The previous 
day he had run a 1:46.6 800 meters in Wellington, on the 
other end of New Zealand's North Island, and this morn¬ 
ing had managed seven miles on the grass in the Auckland 
Domain, but his Achilles’ tendons were sore throughout. 
Now he has come north of the city to the flat reaches of 
Long Bay. "The salt water is good for horses' legs,” he 
says. "It’s got to be beneficial.” He does not wade freely 
but hunches forward. Beneath his feet are smooth fragments 
of shell, some pink like scallops. He gazes across the wind- 
scoured Hauraki Gulf, pointing out some of the headlands 
and islands that fill the confusing Auckland seascape. “This 
is living,” he says. “If I weren’t a runner, I’d be a fish¬ 
erman.” Slowly he walks from the sea, perhaps slightly less 
bent, and crosses the twisted roots of a grove of old pine 
trees. On the other side are hundreds of Sunday picnickers. 
Walker makes his way toward the friends he has driven up 
with—Ross Pilkington, a housing maintenance contractor 
and race walker, Mark Kennedy, a journeyman half-miler 
from Van Nuys, Calif, and Gail Wooten, a hurdler. As he 


moves through the throng he is recognized, it seems, by 
everyone. Tan, heavyset men with European accents buffet 
him with questions about the prospects for the gold medal, 
the bad luck of not getting Bayi out for a race. Walker is 
unfailingly patient with these people, but controlled, giving 
the same answers again and again, saying yes, if his train¬ 
ing goes according to plan he has a good chance to win, 
that he’ll certainly try his best, that the public ought not to 
be too hard on Bayi because it is the Tanzanian govern¬ 
ment which vetoed his coming. Always the cry follows as 
he moves on: “Good on you, John. We’ll be with you.” 
The observer develops a vague fear for him, that this in¬ 
nocent but constant pressing, forcing him repeatedly to 
ponder and discuss the imperatives of the race in Montreal, 
will eventually diminish that moment, remove the spark. 

Walker drops to the center of a blanket, within the pe¬ 
rimeter of Pilkington, Kennedy and Wooten, and becomes 
invisible, the crowd passing unaware. He puts his head on 
his forearms, long hair falling about his face to form a little 
cave, shutting out the world. Shrimp and canned salmon 
are passed around, with bread and butter. The shadows 
lengthen. The wind mounts. Walker curls on the blanket, 
not wanting to leave, somehow at peace despite the bar¬ 
becues sizzling around him, an argument in Croatian, red¬ 
footed gulls descending raucously upon the bread crusts. 

Finally he rises. Wooten, perhaps out of curiosity, touch¬ 
es his heel. Walker reacts sharply, spinning away with a 
shout. Turning to the frightened girl, he says, “Touch any¬ 
thing else you like, please, but not there." Tying his shoes, 
he pulls so hard one of the laces snaps. 

In the car back to town Walker says 
he is disappointed in his races so far dur¬ 
ing the New Zealand season. “But it’s 
all right for the Olympics. The buildups 
never desert you.” This is a reference to 
the peculiar cyclical training system fol¬ 
lowed by most New Zealand runners, a 
rigid division of the year into racing and 
preparatory phases. The buildup, for 
Walker, is eight to 10 weeks of running 
90 to 100 miles per week, at the end of 
which he is covering 18 miles at a near 
five-minute-mile pace three times a week. 
"Really punishing my body,” he says. 
Traditionally, in the schedules originated 
by Arthur Lydiard, coach of Murray 
Halberg and Peter Snell, this stamina 
work was done once a year, through the 
winter. But for the past three years Walk¬ 
er and Rod Dixon, the Olympic 1,500- 
meter bronze medalist from Nelson, on 
the South Island, have done two build¬ 
ups per year, before the New Zealand and 
European summers. Walker sees this 
compression of seasons as the key to his 
improvement. "We’re doing buildup 

continued 


Win or lose, Bayi will tie the knot with his fiancte Anna when the Games end. 
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upon buildup, and with so many good races in between 
you keep from getting bored. You have something to aim 
for all the time." 

Over a card table later in the evening, his blackjack win¬ 
nings arranged in piles before him, Walker turns to the 
distant opponent, seemingly compelled to speak of the chal¬ 
lenge presented by Bayi and of how John Walker is respond¬ 
ing. “The thing is, the world, the press want to build this 
up as a historic clash, but I have to look at it simply as an¬ 
other race. It will be hard, but all my races arc hard." Walk¬ 
er is quick to acknowledge the influence Bayi has had on 
the act of miling. “Without him I’d be sitting back and 
kicking with 300 to go. I lead all my races now. I'm realistic- 
now. The only way to beat Bayi is to run the way he does." 
He pauses a moment, his hands tightening on his thighs. 
“You know, that first lap in Montreal could be a 53." 

Yet Walker cannot agree that the man who has trans¬ 
formed his event has done so out of genius. “It’s not ge¬ 
nius, it’s a temperament, a steadiness and concentration, 
plus the natural speed to put it to use running out in front. 
He's bright, don’t ever forget that. I've got enormous re¬ 
spect for him. . . Again he is silent, his jaw setting. 
“But I don't worry about him. He says I worry about him. 
He says he just runs, and maybe he does, but I wouldn't 
call what I do worrying. I work to a plan. If I go for a 
world record, I want to set it up, I want to go through three- 
quarters in 2:53. . . .” He describes the pace in his 3:49.4 
world-record mile lavishing rather more care on it than need¬ 
ed to make his point. Yet when asked if the contest be¬ 
tween Walker and Bayi could be represented as the world 
of scientific planning vs. the mysteries and primitive intu¬ 
ition of Black Africa, Walker winces. "No pills, a beer for 
lunch, parties the night before . . . I'm the most unscien¬ 
tific runner I know, compared with those who have to have 
everything just right before they can compete. And Bayi, 
look at the buildup he does, 130 kilometers a week running 
only six days, and in that horrendous heat. He's a natural 
all right, but he’s also dedicated and well coached. We’re 
different people from different worlds, but I believe that in 
our running we’re fairly similar. We love to run hard, we 
hate to lose. I wish people would leave it at that.” 

And Bayi the man? “He's a friend, a switched-on sort of 
guy. I think he’s got more clues than the rest of the Af¬ 
ricans. He’s a sharp dresser, a dancer. . . .” But again 
Walker lapses into the competitive obsession. "I don’t think 
he’s avoided me. Only he knows that. We expected him in 
Europe last summer and he didn't come, but look at the 
odds. If we raced four or five times on those good tracks 
there is a chance I'd beat him and take his 1,500 record as 
well. I wouldn't set it up for him, why should he set it up 
for me?" 

Walker seems to be bearing up well under the pressure of 
being a world-record holder, the standard-bearer for a small 
country's proudest tradition. He says, “It’s hurt me, the 
public's expectations," and goes on to tell of a year earlier, 
running with bronchitis to fulfill a Manurewa club com¬ 
mitment. "I did 4:07 and it destroyed me. I couldn't run 
properly for three weeks. My hemoglobin went from 16.1 
to 12.8. I couldn’t do a mile without walking. All because 
of a club commitment. And later, when Bayi and I were 


racing at Mount Smart and he was tired from leading into 
the wind and drifted out from the curb and I went past on 
the inside, the public accused us of a fix." Walker knows 
full well that the demands of his nation are insatiable. When 
Walker was unsure whether his tendons would permit him 
to race in Wellington, the local athletics chairman, Mr. Co¬ 
lin MacLachalan, expressed his concern by saying, "If he 
doesn’t run it will be a sad blow and a big disappointment 
to the public." Yet he does not refuse interviews to report¬ 
ers from women’s magazines, nor docs he cut down his 
racing schedule to protect his tendons. The reason comes 
slowly to light as Ross Pilkington tells of a run on the Do¬ 
main, Walker hidden among a mob of other runners until 
they pass a crowd of children spilling out of the trees. “And 
John says, ‘I better go to the front now,’ and they sec him 
and it is bedlam." Walker, hearing this told, smiles at the 
memory, an unaffected, tender expression. “They run onto 
the track after my races," he says, “all with their little scraps 
of paper. The kids’ memberships in New Zealand athletic 
clubs have swelled three times over since the world record. 
Kids are running mileage because it's the sort of thing they 
can do without much coaching. You see kids having ‘Walk- 
er-Bay i' races on the sidewalk." He tells all this in a tone of 
mock resignation, but his pride in it is unmistakable. 

"Swollen again,” he says, his hand caressing the back of 
his left Achilles' tendon. “Feel that." There is a half-inch- 
long protrusion beneath the rough, dry skin of his heel. 
“The doctor says that eventually it will have to be scraped. 
It’s a matter of time." 

“How' much time?” 

“He doesn't know.” 

Walker decides to spend the night at Pilkington’s. He 
has a glass of fruit juice and sits in a booklined parlor. He 
lowers his voice because people are asleep in the next room. 
"Rick Wohlhuter told me two years ago that he'd hate to 
be the first man to go under 3:50, yet he tried to do it twice 
last year. And I remember how it was, imagining it in my 
training, what the joy would be, the satisfaction. And then 
it came, and it was like nothing I'd imagined. An ordeal. 
Everything went flat." His next words are spoken barely 
above a whisper. "I wanted that record. I wanted it. Now I 
wish I didn't have it." 

His gray Volkswagen beetle roaring and trailing smoke. Fil¬ 
bert Bayi drives rapidly across the undulating country west 
of Dar es Salaam. “We are going to Kibaha, about 20 
miles," he says. "We are going to the shamba of a friend to 
get fruit and chicken. Chicken for fresh chicken soup. Then 
I think I’ll be all right.” It has been two days since the 
worst of his malaria. "I didn't run this morning because 
my joints are sore, and my eyes are not fully opened. But 
after a shower l feel O.K." 

One tire has a slow leak. Bayi stops for air at a ram¬ 
shackle gas station. The leathery foliage of cashew trees 
rattles in the wind. Women in bright patterned khangas or 
dark Muslim dress troop along the sandy verge of the road. 
Upright and strong-shouldered, they carry babies, produce, 
axes. Bayi, in contrast, is tastefully muted in a beige knit 
jacket with brown trim and matching brown bell-bottoms. 
Farther on, he points out the site of his new house, now a 
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pile of bricks at the end of a rocky lane. His view will be of 
rolling grasslands dotted with huts beneath baobab and 
palm trees. “Three bedrooms," he says, “and a silting room 
and dining room. They are marked on the ground. But just 
now there is a shortage of cement.” 

In Kibaha, beside a functional Norwegian-built school, 
Bayi meets Erasto Zambi, his Canada- and East Germany- 
trained coach. They gaze for a moment over the school’s 
gray cinder track. It was here, says Zambi, that Bayi trained 
for his race in the African Games in 1972, in Lagos, Ni¬ 
geria, a race that turned out to be a revelation. “In Mu¬ 
nich, Filbert ran in the pack and he lost in the qualifying. 
In Lagos, Kipchogc Kcino was the big opponent, and he 
had said he was running his last race. Keino has a best 200 
meters of 22.7. Bayi has a 24.9, so if it comes to the last 200, 
Keino will win. I told Bayi. 'We don't expect you to win 
anyway; you go to your effort, and either he will catch you 
or he will not. He probably will, but if you have run well, 
you will break your best record and set a new Tanzania 
record.' He stayed in bed all day and awoke only half an 
hour before the race. He did exactly as I told him. He went 
away from the start so fast, people thought he would never 
finish." Zambi's eyes shine with the memory. “But when 
he got to the last turn, with 200 meters to run, Keino was 
far back down the straight. Filbert won. And that was when 
he found the idea of his way to run.” 

Bayi joins Zambi in the coach’s green Volkswagen bee¬ 
tle, “because it is better on the trails.” As they jounce along 
a red and dusty road the passenger door constantly flies 
open. Zambi reaches across Bayi each time and pulls it vi¬ 
olently shut. “Hang on,” he says. The road narrows to a 
sandy track through lumpy plowed fields, citrus and ca¬ 
shew orchards, clusters of mud and wattle huts with thatched 
roofs, their windows covered with chicken wire and burlap. 
Finally they reach the shamba, a compound of small build¬ 
ings housing chickens and an attendant, surrounded by 
groves of fruit. The bananas, papaya, peas, pineapple and 
sugarcane all grow together, twining into a bounteous jun¬ 
gle. Bayi is excited, disappearing into the thickets at a lope, 
returning with great stalks of bananas, papaya the size of 
loaves of bread, and his prize, an armload of hard, tiny, 
white tomatoes. “The reason why we come to the farm is 
that everything is cheaper,” he says. “A papaya that is 25? 
in town is only 10c here." He prowls in the cane while 
Zambi mounts a small rise and looks onto the neighboring 
land. “It is amazing how things grow here," he says. “If 
they get enough water, it is only six months from planting 
to harvesting bananas. But the rains are not regular. This 
man has water, so his farm is rich, but those people across 
the valley do not. The government is trying to help. Right 
now they are digging one well for every 20 families.” 

Bayi docs not come from this coastal area but from the 
highland village of Karatu, 90 miles from Arusha, west of 
Kilimanjaro. His mother still lives there with four of her 
eight children. “I don’t know why I got this name. Fil¬ 
bert," he says. “The priest gave me this name. My tribal 
name, given at birth, is Habiye. I don’t know what that 
means, either, but 1 have been teased because the word for 
hyena is habiyet.” He goes on to say that his father died 
before he was born and his mother soon remarried, so he 


was raised by a stepfather. "It is different from Europe or 
America, I think, how Africans treat stepchildren. There 
was a time when my stepbrother and I took the cows into 
the forest and they became excited and ran away. We came 
home and said the cows are lost and my stepfather beat me, 
but he did not beat his own son. So I thought, ‘He cannot 
be my father.’ ” There is an artless grace to Bayi’s English, 
his third language after lraqw and Swahili, and it often takes 
on a certain aphoristic finality. 

"When you are born, you can’t know what is in front of 
you,” he says, "and when you are grown and look back, 
there is nothing you can change.” 

"What caused your real father’s death?” he is asked. 

"Poisoned. They gave him poison.” 

"Who gave him poison?” 

“My mother didn't tell me everything. He was traveling, 
selling goats and cows. Some people didn't like him." He 
goes to the hen house, emerging with two dozen eggs in a 
square metal can, and they drive to the home of the farmer, 
where they are ushered through a courtyard filled with qui¬ 
et, staring children, and into a dim room, where it is cool. 
They sit on sofas with ornate lavender antimacassars. A 
woman brings large glasses of water. The farmer, a natty 
man named A. Ruben Pallangyo, accepts payment for the * 
fruit, asking Bayi’s new army assignment. Bayi explains that 
he has been relieved of his duties as an administrator at an 
officer-training school to devote all his energies to Olympic- 
training. Before his world record at 1.500 meters, he had 
been a sergeant working in aircraft maintenance. "My spe¬ 
ciality was the frame," he says with a proud little nod. Then 
he was given a commission. "But officers don't use a span¬ 
ner, they just give advice," so his work on airplanes ceased, 
with regret. "I want to be a pilot someday,” he says with 
feeling, "but there is a long way to go between technician 
and pilot. 1 hope after the Olympics 1 can begin to learn." 

Back in the car, Bayi shouts, “Chicken. Now we get chick¬ 
en." In a few minutes they draw up to an infernal scene. In 
a small space between houses and barns, dark water boils 
in oil drums placed over sooty fires. Boys carry spurting 
chickens from a block where their heads have been chopped 
off to the caldrons, and then, plucking as they go, to men 
seated on old tires who eviscerate and quarter the birds. 
Adolescent boys, so lean that the skin moving over the ridg¬ 
es of their abdominal muscles seems translucent, their bare 
feet coated w ith blood and feathers, pack the chickens into 
wet plastic bags. A centipede, six inches long and gleaming 
black, moves along one wall. “It is not dangerous," says 
Zambi. He kicks it, and the sound is that of kicking a rock. 

As Bayi receives his still-twitching chicken, there is a cry 
from a nearby hen house. “A snake," says Bayi, and he 
joins a knot of people shouting and pointing into the thatch 
of the roof at a smooth, soft, gray-brown snake that looks 
very much like the rope holding the roof poles together. 
"Don't go near," says Bayi. “I hate snakes." 

"Of course it is poisonous,” says a man. “All snakes in 
Tanzania arc poisonous." That this is not true does not 
calm Bayi. He picks up some rocks and lobs them tenta¬ 
tively into the thatch. But when a man comes up with a 
long stick, meaning business, Bayi beats it back to the car. 

Fully provisioned, Bayi and Zambi return to Kibaha for 
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Today’s contact lenses. 
Wliere the action is. 


In sports, everytning begins with 
what you see. 

But whatever your sport, eyeglasses 
seldom seem the answer. If you can 
wear contact lenses—and only a 
professional eye examination can tell 
for sure—they may be a more practical 
solution. 

With newer designs and softer lens 
materials, today’s contact lenses often 
weigh less than a teardrop.They're 
generally comfortable right from the 
start and seldom irritate, even after 
prolonged wearing.They improve vision 
without the bother of spectacles, and 
they give you a wider field of vision 
because they rest directly on the eye 
itself. Also, they’re easy to care for, 
easy to place and remove. 


Get the opinion of an eye profes¬ 
sional. If they are right for you, then 
you’ll be ready to make contact. 

Should you consider contact lenses, 
your eye professional will decide if you 
can wear them on the basis of the 
health of your eyes, the vision 
correction you need, and the way you 
work and relax. For example, contact 
lenses should not be worn while 
sleeping, swimming, or in the presence 
of irritating vapors. Care should be 
taken to avoid exposing lenses to 
substances such as cosmetics, lotions, 
soaps, creams, or hair sprays, if contact 
lenses are prescribed for you, your eye 
professional will work closely with you 
to see that you receive their full benefit 
by providing easily followed instruc¬ 
tions for lens wearing, cleaning, 
storage, and disinfecting. 

Your eye professional is always ready 
to assist you with your vision needs 


and answer any questions concerning 
contact lenses or eyeglasses. Consult 
him immediately if you ever encounter 
any abnormal eye condition such as 
irritation. Everyone should have a 
professional eye examination on a 
regular basis to protect the priceless 
miracle of sight. 

Foresight... the best way to 
preserve eyesight. 

BAUSCHS.LOMB© 
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lunch in a student cafeteria. They order omelets and mtin- 
di, a pungent milk beverage, sometimes said to be made 
with cow’s urine, containing soft, filamented curds. Bayi 
eats his omelet with his fingers, saying it is perfectly proper 
in Tanzania to tell a waiter you know where your hands 
have been, but you cannot be sure about his silverware. He 
is asked if he ever receives offers from U.S. college recruit¬ 
ers. “Yes, many. I say I*have army duties to fulfill. But all 
these colleges teach is bookkeeping, geography, salesman¬ 
ship. Isay, ‘Do you have a school for airplane maintenance '!' 
Then they stop writing.” 

A bashful youth comes for an autograph. “Why not'.’" 
says Bayi. When the boy has gone, Bayi shows a small, 
composed smile. “It is good. When 1 become old, there 
will come from the children other good distance runners.” 

The talk turns to opponents. “I like to make friends with 
anybody. There are athletes who do not, men who cannot 
accept the chance of losing, but most are good. I like Steve 
Williams, my best American friend. John Walker is the same 
way. My teammate Suleiman Nyambui and Steve Prefon- 
taine were friends, they both loved parties. . . . Because 
you know you can't win every time." 

He orders a cup of tea and puts in several teaspoons of 
sugar. 

“You certainly like sweets," he is told. 

“Myself, I am sweet," he replies, smiling. 

Dr. Lloyd Drake, physician and counselor to John Walker, 
has a spacious home in the Auckland suburb of Papatoe- 
toc, Just now it is fjlled with cables, cameras and television 
people filming a documentary on Walker. Drake reminds 
one of a character from The W ind in the H 'Wows —the Bad¬ 
ger, perhaps. A fastidious, gregarious man, he is crisply 
turned out in plaid bell-bottomed slacks, a lime-green shirt 
and salmon tie. Walker, after stretching in the doorframe, 
is filmed going through a Harvard step test and relating his 
training of the previous day to Drake. He is perfectly nat¬ 
ural, to the point of breaking his laces while changing shoes. 
Then the television people take him off to the garden and 
Drake discusses his Achilles’ tendons. 

"John is a stiff, muscular person, all power but not flex¬ 
ible. His soleus muscles in the calves are very fibrosed. The 
elasticity is going, thus putting more stress on the Achilles’ 
tendons. So he’s having massage to break down the fibrous 
matter, to keep those muscles supple. It is a progressive 
problem only so long as he tries to pdsh harder in training. 
How long he can run depends on h</w long he races hard. 
At his present rate, his athletic lifetime couldn't be over 
three, perhaps four, years. Be assured, we'll get him through 
the Olympics if I have to massage his legs myself.” 

The phone rings. Drake answers, learning that Walker’s 
world record for the mile has finally been ratified by the 
International Amateur Athletic Federation, after having 
been held up by the old question of a pacemaker who did 
not finish the race. Drake goes out to the garden, where the 
cameras are on Walker, sprawled on the grass, speaking of 
his early career. Drake pauses a moment, then crouches 
beside Walker. “Your mum just rang, John, to say that 
your world mile record has finally been accepted." 

Walker looks up at him sharply. "Is that a fair bug?” 


“Fair bug, John " 

Walker falls backward on the lawn, arms over his head. 
Then abruptly he struggles up, remembering the camera. 
"This has been hanging on for months,” he says somew hat 
sheepishly, as if he feels he ought to narrate the scene. "I 
had to have my doubts. I felt I’d run so damn hard that 
night— that someone else leading the first 800 was my luck— 
and then to have the thought of someone coming along 
and wiping it out with a pen. . .. Well, it’s good to have it 
over." 

Drake returns to his sitting room, glowing. He addresses 
himself to the sort of life Walker leads. “They live it up in 
Europe, do John and Rod Dixon, racing, traveling, par¬ 
tying. God only knows how he does it. 1 think he’d be bet¬ 
ter for more rest, less night life, but this seems to be his 
balance. If he were restricted, it might produce tensions. I 
can only wonder what the pressures are, running at the lev¬ 
el he does. But when he’s looking buggered. I’ll ask him to 
get in some early nights. He’ll have two or three. But it’s 
just his balance, that raw energy. He works hard, he trains 
hard, he plays hard. I don't want to spoil that. That's John 
Walker." 

Walker departs and heads for Mount Smart stadium, a 
grassy bowl that has New Zealand’s only Tartan track. His 
coach. Arch Jelley, is standing on the infield, giving times 
as runners pass. A small man with steel-wool hair escaping 
from a golf cap, he has on brown oxfords, pink socks, green 
walking shorts, a yellow shirt. His face is weathered and 
given to a grin that is sharp in the corners, seeming wolfish, 
but Jelley, a schoolmaster, is a marvel to one used to the 
authoritarian ways of U.S. college coaches. He considers 
himself a counselor, with no leverage save the faith of the 
runner. “John has had a hard sort of life," he says. "He 
left school at 17 and had to fend for himself in odd jobs. 
Once he saw he was doing well at running, he simply want¬ 
ed to be the best. I don't sort of hover over him. I see him 
once a week or a fortnight when he’s doing his buildup, 
more often when he's doing track work." Nor does Jelley 
go w ith Walker to races outside Auckland or nearby towns. 
"I think that’s best, to encourage independence in runners. 
Eventually they’ve got to have that, haven’t they?" 

Walker stands beside his coach. “Taking a night off," he 
says. “Leg not the best." 

Jelley nods. Walker says that because of the time he has 
been giving to the media he hasn’t been able to work ef¬ 
fectively (he is an advertising salesman for a radio station). 
"My boss said, ’Don’t worry about it, mate.’ That's a bit 
belter understanding than we’ve had.” 

Walker drives home, passing a sign in his town of Man- 
urewa that says blind pedestrians cross here. The 
Walker house—until recently John lived with his parents— 
is beige clapboard with a corrugated iron roof. The living 
room strikes one as similar to Bayi’s with the marble-based 
trophies, the sheepskin, a photograph of an 800-metcr race 
at Mount Smart with Bayi leading Walker. There is a pic¬ 
ture of a racehorse. Master John, w hose next offspring will 
be called John Walker. 

Leah Walker, John's mother, is a large, sometimes boom¬ 
ing woman from whom he inherits his shape of nose and 
eye. Both his sisters, Leona and Sue, are tall, large-boned. 

continued 
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Rod Dixon and Walker will race over 
1,500 meters the next night. Now Dixon 
and his wife Debbie arrive for dinner. 
They look through the program for the 
meet, but Walker's attention wanders. 
He speaks of having had a line lunch that 
day. “I’m a little vague on the place and 
the food, but it was good company," he 
says. “Marvelous company.” 

Dixon looks up knowingly. “These 
women will be the death of you.” 

Walker lies back in his lounger and 
considers. With relish, he says, “Good.” 

The track in Dar es Salaam's National 
Stadium is of hard asphalt, which seems 
to have been shoveled in by hand and 
patted into place with the back of the 
spade, leaving hillocks. On the home¬ 
stretch, where military parades are con¬ 
ducted, it is covered with a thin layer of 
sand. The backstretch is strewn with 
chunks of broken coral. In the afternoon 
a hand placed on its gritty, elephant-gray 
surface will be jerked away, burning. 
Surely, this is one of the worst tracks in 
the world. Filbert Bayi runs intervals on 
it five times a week. 

“Yesterday he did two 300s in 38, two 
400s in 57, one 500 in 1:12.5,” says Er- 
asto Zambi. “It was good because it was 
his first track running after his malaria. 
Today he and Nyambui will do 400s at 
varying speeds." Bayi has warmed up 
with a mile jog from his house and sev¬ 
eral rapid laps of the infield. Now he sits 
beside Zambi and takes a little rest, slip¬ 
ping off his training shoes. His feet show 
no visible veins and tendons, but arc 
smooth, like the rest of him. His calves 
are the opposite of Walker's, being long 
and narrow. His power is in his thighs, 
but nowhere is the muscle clearly defined. 
He differs from Nyambui, who has veins 
standing out on his legs, shoulders and 
arms. Bayi runs his fingers between his 
toes, picking at a callus, and slowly eas¬ 
es on his spikes. 

There is no sense of anticipation, of 
hard work ready to be done. A friend 
asks about his plans to be married, and 
Bayi smiles, almost shyly. “The wedding 
was to have been last August, but my 
fiancee got pregnant and we had to put 
it off until after the Olympics. Instead we 
had a birth, a boy.” One is reminded of 
a line by Roger Fouquer in The Makonde 
and Their Culture: "In traditional black 
African society the only unpardonable 
sin is sterility.” Zambi remarks that they 

continued 
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To the56,000,000 
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cigarettes* 

A lot of people have been telling you not to smoke, especially cigarettes with 
high ‘tar’ and nicotine. But smoking provides you with a pleasure you don t want 



to give up. 

Naturally, we’re prejudiced. We’re in the business of selling cigarettes. 

But there is one overriding fact that transcends whether you should or 
shouldn’t smoke and that fact is that you do smoke. 

And what are they going to do about that? 
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Not that Vantage is the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine 
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‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette anyway.) 

The plain truth is that smoke has to 
come through a filter if taste is to come 
through a filter. And where there is taste 
there has to be some ‘tar.’ 
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gives you so much flavor with so little ‘tar’ 
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So much flavor that you’ll never miss 
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shouldn't cool off too much. Bayi and 
Nyambui rise and walk across the track 
to the starling point and begin, doing a 
61.5 for 400 meters, then walking and 
jogging a lap. 

"I don’t think we will soon get anoth¬ 
er so good as Filbert." says Zanibi soft¬ 
ly. watching the pair trudge into the wind 
on the backstretch like a pair of burdened 
old prospectors. “He is so self-disci¬ 
plined. For example, he must rest every 
afternoon; if he doesn't rest he does very 
poorly. He doesn't drink, he doesn't 
smoke, he doesn't chase after women. He 
goes to bed between 7:30 and 8:30 every 
night and is up at 5 a.m. to do his cross¬ 
country running. Then during the day he 
has lunch at his relatives’, where his fian¬ 
cee and child are staying, and sleeps for 
an hour and a half, two hours. I told him. 
“Why don't you get married?' He said. 
‘I don't want to get involved in family 
things until after the Olympics. I know 
how hard it is to keep a woman,' It is 
this intelligent self-discipline, so unique 
in such a young man, that explains why 
he runs so well.” 

Bayi's next 400. in which he draws 
away from Nyambui near the end, is 53.0. 
Zambi smiles, musing. “People say run¬ 
ning for its own sake is too difficult. In 
football you run because there is always 
something you arc chasing for. but in ath¬ 
letics there is nothing. It is so tough to 
hold a record in a world with Europeans 
and Americans and Australians and New 
Zealanders. . . . Ordinary people who 
know little of running say it is so hard. 
Filbert must have some supernatural 
ability somewhere. ... I was discussing 
recently with a gentleman I met in the 
market. He said, ‘Filbert has magic in 
him.' " The runners pass, accelerating. 
“It is not magic," Zambi says firmly, 
watching them flow over the rocky sur¬ 
face. They finish in 61.0. “1 cannot claim 
I am Filbert's coach. I am just helping 
him. He has developed a consciousness 
of himself, a know ledge of w hat he must 
do. He has so many coaches—every trip 
the officials assign different coaches. 
Sometimes he has been furious at man¬ 
agers who didn't know what todo. I don't 
blame him when he says, 'I have no 
coach.’ He knows more about what he 
is doing than any of us." 

Bayi's fourth 400 is 56.5. his fifth 63.0. 
Strangely, the two runs seem identical, 
so balanced is Bayi's stride. To judge the 
pace, the observer must watch Nyambui, 


whose torso comes erect on the faster 
laps, whose arms lower and pump. 
Nyambui lives in Mwanza. near Lake 
Victoria, where he is a math and Swahili 
teacher. He has come to train with Bayi 
before they embark on an early-season 
tour of races in the U.S. and Italy. Alone, 
he had struggled to do 64s. “You lose 
alone," says Zambi rather sternly. “You 
win alone. So you must train alone. Fil¬ 
bert Bayi does not mind being alone, but 
other athletes, they say they need their 
friends along at practice. I think he has 
created it. this self-discipline." He paus¬ 
es to time Bayi's sixth 400. a 52.8. “Fil¬ 
bert was raised by his stepfather. He was 
treated very rigidly. African customs 
don’t give very much liberty. Then there 
was his tribe Iraqw. It is one of those 
that is very hard-working. It is a shame 
in Filbert's tribe to be told you arc lazy. 
There are those of other tribes who do 
not understand him, who say he trains 
this hard so he will get a good job, so he 
will get assistance. This is a wrong as¬ 
sumption. Filbert Bayi runs because it is 
in him. He always says; ‘I love sport'and 
'I want to run for my nation.' “ 

His last 400 is run in 57.0. “One thing 
Filbert's success has done, it has stim¬ 
ulated the country. Previously, one who 
was teaching sports —especially other 
than football was considered a useless 
man. After Filbert's world record, peo¬ 
ple in the army, the schools, the police 
if they ask time to train, they will get it. 
The officers say, 'Go. Be like Bayi.' “ 
After a recovery lap Bayi sits down. 
He touches his temples, complaining of 
a headache. There is a V-shaped scar on 
the inside of his left knee. “That was in 
Oslo," he says, where he was spiked while 
experimenting with running in the pack. 
"I learned," he says. "And if I forget I 
have only to look at my leg." As he re¬ 
moves his spikes, carefully examining a 
blister on a toe. another runner, a man 
so gap-toothed and ugly as to be fasci¬ 
nating, quietly places Bayi's flats before 
him. in the manner of a servant. 

In a sweat suit, John Walker arrives 
somewhat later than expected at the 
apartment of John and Debbie LeGricc 
for dinner and a massage. He has come 
from a run in Cornwall Park with Arch 
Jelley. Both were sore. Jellcy favoring a 
calf muscle pulled while playing soccer 
on the beach. Walker still aching in his 
Achilles' tendon. 


Debbie LeGricc. a former 400-meter 
runner who was coached by Peter Snell, 
has prepared a rubbing table from a door 
on sawhorses, a thick woolen blanket and 
a paisley sheet. Now it serves as a dinner 
table. She and Walker eat shrimp cock¬ 
tail, steak and chips, lime cheesecake. 
The apartment's large windows give a 
view of lights scattered on the harbor. 
There is a rushing wind in the trees, soft 
music on the stereo. "Do you want to 
know' the day of your death?" asks Walk¬ 
er, and relates some of the clairvoyant 
gifts of his grandmother, Mrs. Margaret 
Broadley. “She told one woman she 
would discover her husband lying in the 
yard and, thinking him drunk, she would 
kick him. but he would be dead. And it 
happened." Debbie’s eyes are w ide. 

The masseuse, a soft-voiced woman 
named Phyllis, enters, still wearing the 
starched dirndl of a waitress in the Sw iss 
restaurant downstairs. Walker strips to 
his shorts while the dishes arc cleared, 
then lowers himself stomach first onto 
the table. He appears full of tension, 
arching his back, his head up. "Just be 
very careful of my Achilles'," he says. 
"They're still quite tender." 

"Don’t worry." Phyllis says gently, 
speaking to Debbie, who sits nearby. “I 
won’t do anything to harm him." 

Debbie hands Walker a glass of spar¬ 
kling red wine. He sips and places it on 
a side table. Phyllis begins on his lower 
calves, at the sides of the tendons, 
smoothing on oil. rubbing upward to¬ 
ward the knees, her pigtails swaying. 

“Why did you let your legs get in such 
a bad state, John?" It is less a question 
than a sigh. 

He puts his head on the pillow, his 
chest swelling. 

After a few minutes Phyllis moves on 
to his hamstrings, rubbing with both 
hands together, isolating individual mus¬ 
cles, sliding them between fingers and 
thumbs. She asks how he is putting up 
with the demands of the press. 

“I don't like it, the same questions 
time and again. But it's a difficult situ¬ 
ation. You can't just say no. That would 
create a bad press, which would prob¬ 
ably cause me more worry than what I've 
got now. That ointment won't carry into 
the muscle, will it?" 

"No, of course not. Now I want to 
have a go at your back, John, if you don't 
mind.” She works carefully along his 
sides, up his arms to his shoulders. 

continued 
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‘Purely to relax you. this. It's necessary. 
You can't just punish your muscles and 
not give them anything back.” 

“You're not strong enough to really 
do therapy. My legs arc hard, sinewy, 
fibery. You need power to break down 
the fibers." 

“John Walker, you should be grate¬ 
ful," says Debbie. "Phyllis chopped off 
her lovely long fingernails today, all for 
your body." 

Walker's expression softens. "You're 
beautiful, Phyllis." 

She works on his deltoids, the base of 
his neck. He w rithes a little. She asks him 
to roll onto his back and goes over him 
again, from his toes, ending by gently 
stroking his forehead, his temples, the 
bridge of his nose and his cheekbones, 
smoothing away his sun-streaked hair. It 
has been an hour and a half. He is final¬ 
ly limp, eyes closed, one knee up. 

"Does that feel nice?" asks Debbie, 
herself mesmerized. 

Walker doesn't open his eyes. “I don't 
respond to touch," he says. Then his head 
comes up and he shoots her an apolo¬ 
getic glance. "I feel a beauty, honest. 
Beautifully oily. Do you have a bath?" 

"Shower only. I'm afraid." 

"I like a bath. I fall asleep in a bath 
and wake up w ith the water bloody freez¬ 
ing, scum all over." 

He takes a shower, singing They Call 
the Wind Marin . and comes out in his 
sweats once more, carry ing his shoes. The 
laces are tufted with knots. He pulls hard 
on them and one snaps. 

Filbert Bayi is awakened by birds with 
voices like drops falling into a pool. It is 
5 a.m., an hour before dawn. He puts on 
green shorts, sweat top and road shoes 
and sets off in the dark, down a pot holed 
road, heading south past the National 
Stadium, past an army camp, quonset 
huts inside a mud wall, where the air is 
thick with the powerful ancient aromas 
of spiced dates, coffee. He passes it com¬ 
pany of soldiers double-timing, looking 
sourly over at him. Outside of town, Bayi 
accelerates gradually, through an infinite 
number of gears, his reaching stride get¬ 
ting the most out of his long thighs, going 
hard up every hill, fast and relaxed on 
the descents, through low, malarial 
places where pink light in the East is re¬ 
flected on water beneath stunted trees. 
He runs through villages, scattering 
goats. People stand transfixed as he 


shoots past, now running better than live 
minutes per mile. Cocks crow. Baobab 
trees and tin-roofed shanties are silhou¬ 
etted to his left. To the right, hills be¬ 
come visible, and columns of smoke 
above distant fields. After 30 minutes, at 
a bus stop in the village of Mbagala, he 
turns and heads back. Traffic builds, 
trucks driving him onto the road’s rocky 
shoulder. He runs the last mile to the sta¬ 
dium hard, then slops to stretch on the 
steeplechase water barrier. "In China I 
met old people, but still strong." he says. 
"One hundred years old and still doing 
exercises." He demonstrates w ith a slow, 
graceful pirouette. "I want to live two 
centuries." He laughs. "I don't like to 
die. I want to live.” 

He jogs to his home. At such times he 
reveals a fine bodily sentience. "You feel 
now without weight," he says, "very 
light, very relaxed." Chickens cross the 
bare yard. "I feel like something cold, 
very cold, to drink." 

Over a Coke, he discusses his place in 
Tanzania. "President Nyererc has spo¬ 
ken of rights and duties. In the Western 
countries everyone talks only of rights, 
but in China, in the East, duties to your 
community arc important. He said that 
Tanzania, which is poor and needs to de¬ 
velop, ought to emphasize every man's 
duty to his brothers, to do his job not 
for himself only, but for Tanzania. I feel 
this way about my running." He will nev¬ 
er turn professional. "The best way to 
live is not to have problems, not to be 
fat. Richness. .. . There are many ways 
you get the riches." His tone suggests that 
all are vexations to the spirit. "I wish not 
to have problems. I am a simple man." 

The evening of John Walker's final race 
of the New Zealand season, a 1.500 at 
Mount Smart, is tilled w ith a cold, swirl¬ 
ing w ind that has the crowd of 5.000 hud¬ 
dling under blankets. Walker comes late, 
distracted. Trying to get to the meet on 
time, he had been clocked by a patrol¬ 
man at 80. "Halfway to the car he did a 
double take and said. "Oh, Mr. Walker, 
why can't you do your racing on the 
track?' He let me off with a warning. It 
might have been better to go to jail. I'll 
be lucky to do 3:42 in these conditions." 
During the introduction of 1.500-meter 
entrants. Rod Dixon rolls his eyes as 
Walker is hailed as "the man you've all 
come to sec...." 

Larry Wicchern, a stocky half-miler. 
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is the rabbit, streaking away at the start 
with only Walker going after him. The 
two have 20 yards on the field at the 400, 
passed in 56.0, Walker trails along the 
backstretch the second time, then calm¬ 
ly takes the lead with 850 meters to run. 
runs a curve into a cloud of dust blown 
up from outside the track and passes 800 
meters in 1:56. It is a terrific pace. The 
announcer, recalling that Walker was 
1:55 in his record mile, says he is dis¬ 
appointed. At the bell, with one lap to 
go. Walker looks skyward in supplica¬ 
tion for an instant and shoulders into the 
wind, passing 1,200 meters in 2:54.2. 
Noting that splendid time, the observer 
is on his feet, shouting him home and 
is told by people behind him to sit down. 
Through the backstretch and turn Walk¬ 
er lifts, running with abandon, finding 
out what is left. In the last yards he is 
tired, his form going. Across the line he 
sways out, and jogs, recovering rapidly, 
while word of the time comes from the 
announcer: 3:35.6, the equal of a 3:52.8 
mile. There are events left to be run, but 
the crowd starts flowing out, disappoint¬ 
ed. while the athletes on the field run to 
Walker, forming an applauding line 
along the curve as lie trots back, shak¬ 
ing hands. They know what kind of a run 
it has been. 

"It was bloody windy," Walker says. 
"My throat's burning." But he knows 
how well he has run and glories in it. "I'd 
have killed him. I will kill him." 

Arch Jelley beams from within an 
oversized windbrcakcr. "I think we'd 
hav e seen t he world record go under calm 
conditions. John is running very strong¬ 
ly, very determined to do a good job." 

Anna, Bayi's fiancee, a shy. delicate 
woman, holds his hand as they walk 
through Dar es Salaam's liny, chaotic 
airport. She is gaily dressed in orange, 
but is pensive, her eyes downcast. Behind 
the pair comes a throng of sleek digni¬ 
taries and bustling aides to see Bayi off 
on his trip to the United States. The lug¬ 
gage is taken and the group is ushered 
to a lounge by a customs official. Anna 
promises to run a little while Bayi is gone. 
"Crocodile pace." says Filbert. "Very 
slow." 

"I'm not sad," she says, compressing 
her lips. She is asked if she will be able 
to go to Montreal. “I don't know." she 
whispers, "it is a great luxury." 

She is allowed to walk with Bayi 
continued 
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The 1,100,000 Perfect Boat 
that did not win the 
Americas Cup 



An Alternate Selection of the 
Dolphin Book Club 
An Alternate Selection of the 
Fortune Book Club 

A Sports Illustrated Book 
LITTLE. BROWN and COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 


They were yachting’s Super Group, a syndicate 
organized to capture the America’s Cup. Together, 
they created their “Perfect Boat” Mariner— and lost. 

“One of the most fascinating yachting books to 
appear in recent years... a top class job of reporting 
... it reads like a novel, yet has the 
advantage of truth — truth I can vouch 
for having sailed with one principal protago¬ 
nist both as his skipper and his crew ... the 
dialogue is especially good.... Here is a book 
which triumphantly gets back to and into 
the people.”—Jack Knights, international 
yachting writer. 

“The Grand Gesture is a classic — maybe 
the only true modern classic — in yacht rac¬ 
ing literature. People will be reading it 
for years ... I have read nearly every 
book ever written about the America’s 
Cup, and have even written one myself, 
and I can attest that no other one comes 
close to the real story behind the America’s 
Cup.”—Jeff Hammond, Associate 
Editor, Yachting 

THE 


GRAND 

GESTURE 

Ted Turner, Mariner, 
and the America's Cup 

Roger Vaughan 

With 50 photos, $10.00 


through the night to the bottom of the 
steps to the plane, along with the pres¬ 
ident of the Tanzanian Amateur Athlet¬ 
ic Association, the Director of Sport for 
the Ministry of Youth and Culture and 
half a dozen others. Bayi squeezes her 
hand and she steps away, brave, smiling, 
as the oflicials send him up the ramp. 
"We consider you a roving ambassa¬ 
dor," says the sports minister. Bayi gets 
to the door and gives a flash of a back¬ 
ward glance, checking. Anna nods and 
he is gone. 

The morning after the 3:35.6, Walker 
runs on the Domain. It is hard to warm 
up. Stretching does not relieve the pain. 
He thinks of Jclley's letter, of the same 
advice not to jeopardize Olympic train¬ 
ing given him by Dr. Drake. He decides 
not to race indoors, but merely to have 
a holiday in the U.S. The following c\e- 
ning, wearing a white New Zealand sweat 
top made by Debbie LcGrice, he boards 
a flight for Los Angeles. 'Til be right." 
he says to his gathered friends, and 
blithely departs amid press photogra¬ 
phers' flashes. There arc no oflicials in 
the bon voyage party, which repairs to 
the airport bar. Dr. Drake, growing in¬ 
creasingly jovial, says, “He’s taking it 
well, the not racing. It*sa measure of his 
determination to succeed in the Olym¬ 
pics." Ross Pilkington agrees. "If he's 
quiet, or seems to be worrying about oth¬ 
er people, then he's crook. If he sings in 
the bath like he has been, he’s coming 
right." 

Leah Walker speaks of the ox she has 
purchased for her freezer. "Thirty-four 
cents a pound is not bad for a 500-pound 
beast.” She thinks of the mushrooms 
needed to accompany all those steaks, re¬ 
calling the day John came home from 
running with the cry of "Give me sacks." 

"He had found that little paddock at 
the rear of the quarry, hidden by stones, 
and it was white with mushrooms. He 
filled my window seat with them, a foot 
deep.” She notices Debbie LeGrice qui¬ 
etly listening, her expression far away. 
"Ah," says Leah Walker, "he's likea ray 
of light round us all.” 

The observer withdraws, thinking of 
Bayi and Walker, the luck of these bal¬ 
anced and gifted men to arrive at their 
best together, hoping luck will hold 
against disease and strained connective 
tissue for a while longer, that the Olym¬ 
pic 1,500 meters may be doubly lit. sno 
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A roundup of the week May 30-June 5 


basketball NBA The Boston C'cllics won their 
|3th NBA championship by defeating the Phoenix 
Suns 87-80 Sunday to take the series 4-2 tpuge 20). 
SCOTT MAY and QUINN BUCKNLR of NCAA 
champion Indiana head a IS-player squad from 
which the 12-man U.S. Olympic basketball team 

will be chosen tpuge 62l. 

boating ROCKY AOKI. Benihana restaurateur, 
driving a 35' Cigarette, won the SI0.000 Bahamas 
500 ocean powerboat race, averaging 72.52 mph for 
the 278 miles. 

boxing -OLYMPICS: HOWARD DAVIS of Glen 
Cove. N.Y.. dccisioncd Aaron Pryor, the nation's 
top-ranked amateur lightweight, and won the out¬ 
standing boxer award at the Olympic Trials in Cin¬ 
cinnati fpugejfi). 

golf TOM MTL shot a live-undcr-par 66 in the 
hnal round, then beat Terry Diehl on the fifth hole 
of a sudden-death plasoif to win lus first tourna¬ 
ment, the 5200.000 IV It-Philadelphia Classic. 

PAT BRADI.I Y sank a 3 Vi - foot putt for a par on 
the second hole of a sudden-death playolT to defeat 
Judy Rankin and win the $76,000 LPGA Girl Talk 
Classic at New Rochelle. N.Y.. her first victory in 
the U.S. after three scars on the tour, 

DICK SIDfcROWK. a 38-ycar-old stockbroker 
from Westport, Conn., won the British Amateur for 
the second time in four years when lie made a six- 
hmt putt at the 37lh hole the lirst of a sudden- 
death playoll to defeat John Davies of England I 
up on the Old Course at St. Andrews, Scotland. 
Siderowf loins Lawson Little (19,14-35) and flank 
Sir.inahan (1948-50) as the only Americans to base 
won two British Amateurs. 

HORSE RACING BOLD LOR BUS (S3.80). Angel 
Cordero Jr. up. won the Sl'fS.UOO, I '/j-inilc Belmont 
Slakes by a neck in 2:2'> (page 26 1. 

Nelson Bunker Hunt of Dallas became the first own¬ 
er to record an English-french Derby double since 
1950. Jockey Lester Piggott won a record seventh 
English Derby on 10-to-l shot LMPLRY in the 
5289.888 classic at Lpsom Downs. Hunt's colt cov¬ 
ering the 1 '/4 miles on the undulating grass course in 
2:35.6'). I our days later Freddie Head rode Hunt's 
favored YOUTH \o victory in the $330,000 I rench 
Derby at Chantilly, covering the I '/i miles in 2:27.40. 
Another Hunt-owned horse. DAHLIA (510.00), 
ridden by Bill Shoemaker, won the I '/j-mile, S20U.- 
000 Hollywood Turf Invitational Handicap in 2 26)s 
al Hollywood Park. The 6-year-old mare raised her 
lifetime earnings to $1,520,639; only Kelso and 
Round Table have ever earned more. 


In his lirst stakes race this year. FORI GO (S4.70), 
llcliodoro Gustiiics up. won the $111,100 Metro¬ 
politan Mile at Belmont by a head over Master 
Derby in 1:34> 6 . 

rowing The CALIFORNIA crew deposed four- 
time champion Wisconsin in the 74th Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association championship on Onondaga 
Lake in Syracuse. California's eight-oared varsity 
shell scored a wire-to-wirc victory m the Varsity 
Challenge Cup, covering the 2,00fi-mcler course in 
6 31. Princeton nipped Wisconsin for second place. 
Pennsylvania slopped Wisconsin's hid for a fifth 
straight Jim Ten Lyck Trophy for the strongest over¬ 
all team performance and the team title with 259.8 
points. 

soccer In a match featuring violent tackling, light¬ 
ing and pcnalticv. BRAZIL, led by Lula. Gil, Rober¬ 
to and Zico. defeated Italy 4 1 to win the Bicenten¬ 
nial Cup before 36.000 fans, including Secretary of 
Slate Henry Kissinger, in New Haven. Conn. 

swimming -Led by KORNILIA I NDI R who 
broke five world records (subsequently losing one 
in ihe course of the meet). LAST Gl RMAN swim¬ 
mers vet 14 world records at their national cham¬ 
pionships in hast Berlin. Lnder established iccords 
in the 100-meter bulterlly (1:00.13); the 100 free¬ 
style (55.73): the 200 freestyle (1:59.78); and the 200 
individual medley 12 17.14). Other records: BIRGIT 
TRI llil R m Ihe 200 backstroke 12 12 47, and 400 
individual medlev (4:48.79); PI TRA THULMI R 
in the 8(8) freestvle (8 40,68); CAROLA MTSCH- 
Kl in the 100 breaststroke (I 11.931: ULRIkli 
RICH M R in the 100 backstroke (I 01.51 I. reclaim¬ 
ing a record broken earlier by I nder; BARBARA 
KRAUSL in the 400 freest vie (4 11.691; and ROSL- 
M ARIL GABRILL in the 200 bulterlly (2:11.22). 
Krause and Gabriel joined MONICA SLLTMAN N 
and ANDRI A POl LACK to set a 4vMH1 freestyle 
record of 3:48.80. Die women's 4\IIK) medley relay 
team of Seltmann. Nitschkc. Pollack and Krause 
swain a record of 4:13,41. l ast German women now 
hold world records in all the Olympic swimming 
events. Ihe lone male record was set by ROGI R 
FYTTI L. who broke Mark Spit/' mark for the 200 
bulterlly by 1.07 seconds, with a 1:59.63. 

tennis W'TT: Sandy Mayer powered the New York 
Sets (o three straight victories, beating Marly Ries- 
sen of Cleveland 6-2. Vitas Gcrulaitis of Pittsburgh 
6 4 and John Alexander of the Boston Lobsters 6 2. 
Out West, the Phoenix Racquets lost twice to the 
Golden Outers, 24- 17 and 27-20, but still retained 
their hold on first place. 

track & field DWIGHT STONES of Long Beach 
State raised his world high lump record to T V at 


the NCAA championships in Philadelphia (popr ’•/!. 
USC' took the team title for the lirst time in eight 
years, compiling 64 points. 21 more than defending 
champion Texas. I I Paso. Other meet records were 
turned in by Villanosa's l AMONN COGHLAN. 
whose 3 37.01 for the 1.500 meters was the equiv¬ 
alent of a 3:54.4 mile; I.ARL BI LL of Arkansas 
Stale, who cleared 18' I !4’ in ihe pole vault; QLT N- 
TIN Will I LI R of San Diego Sla:e. whore 48.55 
for the 400-mclcr hurdles is the fastest m the world 
this year and a collegiate record. andJAMLS ML N- 
YAl A of Texas, tl Paso in the 3.l8M)-nit'lcr stee¬ 
plechase (8:24.86). HARM V GLANCE. an Au¬ 
burn freshman, was the meet's only double winner, 
taking the 100 in 10.16 and the 200 in 20.74. 


mileposts APPOINT! D: As general manager of 
the Golden Stale Warriors. Al. ATTLES, who also 
will continue as coach. Allies replaces Dick \ert- 
licb. who was named executive director for the new 
Seattle team that will join baseball's American 
League in 1977. 

D! Nil D' By a House subcommittee, a request for 
a waiver of immigration cili/cnshqv rules for Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama swimmer Jonty Skinner. Ihe 1975 
NCAA lOO-yard-frecstyle champion. I lie action will 
prevent Skinner, a native of South Africa, from try¬ 
ing out for the U.S. Olympic team. 

HIRED; JACK R A MSA V. 51. ascoach of the Port¬ 
land Irail Bla/ers. replacing Lenny Wilkcns. who 
coached Portland the l.i'l Iwo reasons and had two 
years left on his contract. Ramsay coached in the 
NBA for eight years, the last four at BulTalo. 
MARRII D TERRY BRADSHAW. Pittsburgh 
Stceler quarterback, and JO JO STARBLCK. 1970- 
72 national pairs ligurc-skaling champion with Ken 
Shelley and a performer with the lee Capadcs Ihe 
past four years; in Los Angeles. Ii was the second 
marriage lor Kladshaw. the first for Miss Slarbuek. 
DIED: VICGIILZ/I. 64. Ihe 1941 PGA champi¬ 
on; of cancer; in Miami Beach. Ghcv/i’s career 
peaked in the early 1940s. lie won a toial of 15 tour¬ 
naments. including the l os Angeles and Greensboro 
opens. In 1946 he lost to Lloyd Mangrum ill u play¬ 
oll for the L.S. Open championship. 


Dll I) MAX CARI 3 . 86, a member of baseball's 
Hall of l ame, who led the major leagues in stolen 
bases a record 10 years while playing for Pittsburgh 
and Brooklyn between 1910 and 1929; in Miami 
Beach. C arey stole 51 bares in 53 attempts one sea¬ 
son. and his career total of 738 stolen bases ranks 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



FRANK POLLARD JR.. 

19, a senior at Meridian 
High, a class B school, 
became (he highest 
scorer in the history of 
the Texas high school 
track meet, winning the 
discus (154'9"), the 
shot (56'3Vi'). the UK) 
(9.9)and the 220(21.81. 
Ilis sprint-relay team 
also placed fourth. 



DON LINDELOF, |7, 

won the lightweight di¬ 
vision of the Northeast 
Tea & Arm Wrestling 
championships in Min¬ 
neapolis. then chal¬ 
lenged heavy champ 
Lonny Barnum to a 
tug-oil. He spotted Bar¬ 
num 50 pounds and 
eight inches but pinned 
him in eight seconds. 



MATT FRANCO. 6, of 

Thousand Oaks, led lus 
soccer team to a 15-0 
record and the South¬ 
ern California Area title 
by scoring43 goals in 10 
regular-season matches 
and 12 goals in the four- 
game playoll. Matt per¬ 
sonally outscored all 
hut two of the 36 teams 
in his division. 



CHRIS KINARD, of Pas¬ 
adena. Calif., won the 
U.S. Men's Closed 
Badminton Singles 
Championship for the 
third time in live years. 
Kinard defeated San 
Diego's Ray Park in the 
finals in Philadelphia 
6-15, 15 10, 15 8. Ki¬ 
nard also won the title 
in 1972 and 1974. 



DONNIE WHITING, a 

12-ycar-old righthand¬ 
er from Titusville. Fla., 
pitched a perfect six- 
inning Little League 
game, strikingout all 18 
batters. Three times this 
year he has struck out 
16 or more batters tn a 
game. Donnie has also 
been an all-star short¬ 
stop the past two years. 



GWEN SMITH, a senior 
al Conroe High, is the 
lirst Texas schoolgirl to 
win four straight state 
track championships. 
She set a national high 
school 220 record each 
of the past four years. 
Gwen was unbeaten in 
the 220 in 44 meets and 
led Conroe to three 
state titles. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BASEBRAWL 

Sir: 

Neil Letter's picture of the “discussion" 
at home plate during Game 1 of the New 
York-Boston series says it all ( Yankee Doo¬ 
dle Series H as a Dandy, May 31). I’ve long 
felt that Billy Martin was one of the very 
best managers in baseball, and being a die¬ 
hard Yankee fan. I'm glad he's back in pin¬ 
stripes. He's got them off and running, and 
evidently when it comes to using their dukes, 
he's given a few pointers on that score, too. 

Michael Alan Eddy 

Los Angeles 
Sir: 

Your most enjoyable article captured a 
certain playoff type of excitement that lately 
has been missing from the Yankee scene. 
New York is a patsy team no longer. 

Warren Rosenherg 

Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Sir: 

In my opinion, Larry Keith took cheap 
shots at the Red Sox and belittled their 
achievements. Your picture caption empha¬ 
sized Rick Burleson's contribution to the 
brawl. Fine. However, you failed to make 
note of Mickey Rivers ambushing Bill Lee. 
I know New York is a good ball team and 
they are in first. But why didn't they dispose 
of Lee by means of their baseball skill rath¬ 
er than their “boxing" skill? 

James T. Hornstein 

Pawtucket, R.I. 

Sir: 

I was totally disgusted by the fight. In my 
mind the real villains were Mickey Rivers 
and Graig Nettles, who with their newly dis¬ 
covered talent could make the Philadelphia 
Flyers. 

Peter Anderson 

Waterford, Maine 
Sir: 

The middle of a brawl like that is no place 
for a team's only left-handed starter to be. 

Sten e Price 

Hudson, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Hockey in May? Ridiculous. Basketball in 
June? Impossible. But the Yankees and Red 
Sox fighting as of old, that is beautiful. It 
must be almost summertime. 

John F. Tripp 

Canton, Mo. 


SOCKET 

Sir: 

I am fed up with your cutting down Phil¬ 
adelphia teams. Serge Savard of the Mon¬ 
treal Canadicns says, "The Flyers were the 
worst thing to happen to hockey" (Score- 
card, May 31), and you say Savard may be 
right. The Flyers play a rough, aggressive 
game and it won them two Stanley Cups. 1 
don't see how Savard can say this with Lar¬ 
ry Robinson on his team. And when the Yan¬ 
kees and Red Sox clear the bench, you call 
it “dandy." 

Matt Williamson 

Havertown, Pa. 

Sir: 

The Canadicns’ Stanley Cup victory was 
a gratifying conclusion to a season of dis¬ 
grace for the National Hockey League. The 
Montreal skaters proved what real fans have 
known all along: the best hockey is clean 
hockey, inwhichanyaggressiveness takes the 
form of hard but clean checking. Do you 
think there is any chance of league moguls, 
coaches and players catching on? 

Constance O. Yank i s 

Canton, Ohio 
Sir: 

1 agree with Bobby Hull (Bohlty Shows 
Gordie How, May 31). Hockey is getting too 
violent. And the same can be said of basket¬ 
ball, thanks to such teams and people as the 
Boston Celtics and Coach Tom Hcinsohn. 
Hockey and basketball are games that should 
rely on outpositioning, outshooting, out- 
skating (or outrunning) and outpassing the 
opposition. A fine example of a true basket¬ 
ball player is Julius Erving. Dr. J led his New 
York Nets to the ABA title via his amazing 
maneuvers, not by outmuscling others. 

J. J. Rogers 

Montgomery, Ala. 

CHARLIE AND FLIPPER 

Sir: 

As an employee of a tuna-packing compa¬ 
ny. I have been sensitive to the biased or in¬ 
complete articles on the "porpoise vs. tuna" 
issue. However, Donald Dale Jackson's The 
Dolphin Catch—and Catch-22 (May 24) is by 
far the most fair and comprehensive report 
on this complicated matter to date. I have 
distributed copies to my fellow employees, 
because Jackson has told the story better 
than we have been able to do ourselves. 

Donald T. Martindale 

San Francisco 

continued 
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“We were the ones who 
laughed at tradition. 

We said we weren't the 
marrying kind. 

But today we made 
a promise. 

And that’s what life’s 
all about!’ 


A new wife. 

A new husband. 

And new thoughts 
about the future 
you’ll have together. 

One thought is 
life insurance. 

At The Equitable, . 
we can help you find^ 
the kind of insurance 
that’s right for you, 
for your special needs. 

Because we’re the 
specialists. 

We’ve been dealing 
with life insurance for 
over a hundred years. 

We know 

what life’s f r®\ 
all about. (BmjaM 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States. N.Y.. N.Y. 








19TH HOLE continued 


YALE MAN ON THE RUN 

Sir: 

As a marathon runner and contemporary 
of Frank Shorter's at Yale, I read with par¬ 
ticular interest Frank Deford's superb arti¬ 
cle (In the Long Run It s Shorter, May 24). 
Deford succeeded in capturing the essence 
of marathon running: his description of the 
aftermath of the Boston Marathon is a jour¬ 
nalistic tour de force. Yet the article’s great¬ 
est merit lies in the skillfully woven portray¬ 
al of Shorter, who truly lives up to the ancient 
ideal of mens sana in corpore sano. Frank has 
been a big winner in all that he has ever un¬ 
dertaken, yet he remains a refreshingly gen¬ 
tle and humble man. Having been a spec¬ 
tator in Munich for Frank’s gold-medal win 
and an also-ran in the 1975 Boston Mara¬ 
thon that Will Rodgers captured, I feel cer¬ 
tain that the Shorter-Rodgers confrontation 
will be one of the highlights at Montreal I 
plan to be there, and I'll take Shorter by 30 
seconds. 

Stephen Alan Cushner, M.D. 
San Francisco 

Sir: 

Many thanks for the fine portrayal of 
Frank Shorter, America’s premier long-dis¬ 


tance runner. The article gave the reader 
great insight into the motivation and philos¬ 
ophy of not only Shorter, who represents the 
ultimate, but distance runners in general. 

Runners who race distances greater than 
a mile have for too long been regarded as 
lonely men who make heroic sacrifices in or¬ 
der to achieve an ambition. In fact, we are 
like any other athletes who wish to reach a 
goal. For most of us, the fun and joy come 
from the training, the rcachingand the work¬ 
ing for triumph. Shorter, the articulate Yale 
man, characterizes what distance running is 
all about, and Deford comprehends and con¬ 
veys it in fine fashion. 

Marc Gouran 

Syosset, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Frank Deford did a terrific job of getting 
the intrinsic feelings of the marathon across 
to the readers. 

Incidentally, tell Louise Shorter that the 
streets of Gainesville arc a lot safer for run¬ 
ners now. This town has become a runner's 
paradise, and her husband's years of running 
here undoubtedly helped to make it so. 

Thomas P. Wit.r> 

Gainesville, Fla. 


Sir: 

Frank Deford's article was enough to in¬ 
spire this former middle-distance runner, 
now middle weight and approaching middle 
age, to don the old track shoes and once 
again test his body over a number of miles 
in a personal marathon. The resultant blis¬ 
ters and muscle spasms only reaffirmed what 
I already knew. It is much more enjoyable 
to run vicariously with men like Frank Short¬ 
er through the written word of talents such 
as Deford. 

Richard Moran 

Florence. Ala. 

Sir: 

Your May 24 issue offersa fascinating con¬ 
trast in attitudes. In the article 50,000,000 
Frenchmen Suy He's the Cuy, Guy Drut the 
hurdler says, "1 prefer a man-against-man 
victory to a record. That’s the real joy. Beat 
the adversary!" 

Frank Shorter the marathoner states, 
“There is no sense of conquest, none of this 
business about vant/uishing anybody. My 
only thought is, ’Here we are, dammit! We 
made it!’ ” 

George C. Fetter 

Lewiston, Maine 

continued 













Stress 
canrobyou 
of vitamins 



Stresstabs 600 

High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins 
RECOMMENDED INTAKE: 
daily or as directed by the p 

60 TABLETS 



How stress can deplete your 
body’s stores of water-soluble B 
and C vitamins. Stress can upset 
your body’s equilibrium. When it does, 
you may need to replace the water 
soluble vitamins. B-complex and C. 
Unlike the fat-soluble vitamins, your 
body doesn’t stockpile these essential 
nutrients. During times of continued 
stress —when you may be affected in 
many ways — your body may use up 
more B and C vitamins than your 
daily meals provide. 

What may cause stress. If the diet 
is inadequate, severe injuiy or infec¬ 
tion. chronic overwork, too many 
martini lunches, fad dieting —any one 
of these conditions may create stress 
and may cause water soluble vitamin 
depletion. 

Why many doctors recommend 
STRESSTABS 600 High Potency 
Stress Formula Vitamins. 

STRESSTABS 600 has a single 
purpose: to help you correct a water 
soluble vitamin deficiency. With 
600 mg. of Vitamin C. and B complex 
vitamins, high potency STRESSTABS 
600 can help restore water soluble 
vitamin losses and help maintain 
good nutritional balance. 
STRESSTABS 600 satisfies your 
body’s above normal water soluble 
vitamin requirements by providing 
above-normal quantities of these 
vitamins. STRESSTABS 600 also 
contains the U.S. Recommended 
Daily Allowance of natural Vitamin E. 
Talk to the experts about 
STRESSTABS 600. Ask your doctor 
and pharmacist what they think of 
this different brand of vitamin. 
Available, without a prescription, at 
your drug store in bottles of 60 tablets 
or trial bottles of 30. 

A product of Lederle Laboratories 

780-6 






19TH HOLE continued 



Sir: 

Following his disputed loss of the 1908 
Olympic marathon to the American Johnny 
Hayes, Dorando Pictri came to this country 
to compete in a planned scries of profession¬ 
al races against Hayes, Tom Longboat, the 
great Indian distance runner, and several 
others. 

To the delight of his Italian fans, Doran¬ 
do beat his American rival in a race held in 
the old Madison Square Garden, but he lost 
to the Canadian Longboat. The scries of 
races was short-lived: it was a financial 
failure. 

Hayes, who raced for the Irish-American 
Athletic Club of New York City, coached 
the Pioneer Athletic Club of Union Hill, N.J. 
in 1919, and I was a member of that track 
team. 

Ben Rosenberg 

West Hartford, Conn. 

POLITICAL INTERFERENCE 

Sir: 

1 was disappointed to read in Scorecard 
(May 24) of yet another international sports 
event—the Soviet Junior National Basket¬ 
ball Team vs. the California H igh School All- 
Americans—being marred by politics. It is 
obvious that many countries, the U.S. and 
Russia included, have come to the belief that 
the outcome of international sporting events 
defines the superiority of one political sys¬ 
tem over another. It is clear that it no long¬ 
er matters to some judges and referees how 
well the athletes perform. Their only con¬ 
cern is which country the athletes represent 
and their political ideals. 

If it isn't too late to restore some dignity 
to international sports, politics should be 
driven out of the arenas and back into the 
smoke-filled rooms where it belongs. 

Peter R. Steinullms 

San Mateo, Calif. 

Sir: 

I can never understand why we bother to 
compete against the Russians at all when ob¬ 
jective officiating is required. Sports compe¬ 
tition with obvious political bias is not true 
sports competition at all, and. as usual, the 
athlete suffers the most. I say cither clean 
up the officiating or put an end to dual ath¬ 
letic meets with the Soviet Union. 

John Bolsterle 

Lebanon, N.J. 

RIGHT WINGER 

Sir: 

I would like to congratulate J.D. Reed for 
his fine article on Reggie Leach ( In the Rock¬ 
et's Red Glare, May 17). For the first time 
in a long time a writer talked about the tal¬ 
ent the Flyers have on their club and not 
their hard-hitting, aggressive style of play. 

Philip Pecora 

Philadelphia 


Sir: 

I think Reggie Leach is one of the best 
(perhaps even the best) right wingers in the 
NHL today. However, I do not understand 
how he can say of his years with the Boston 
Bruins, “1 know 1 was better than at least 
one of their right wings.” If memory serves, 
those right wings were Johnny McKenzie, 
Ed Westphal and Ken Hodge. Reg, don’t let 
success go to your head. 

John Bernz 

Boston 

SHARK'S-EYE VIEW 

Sir: 

I thoroughly enjoyed Slumbering Sharks 
(May 24) by Stanley Mcltzoff. At first glance, 
before reading the text, I thought the paint¬ 
ings were photographs. After closer exam¬ 
ination, I realized how Mcltzoff had trans¬ 
formed awesome reality into works of art. 

R. James Schillat 

King of Prussia, Pa. 

Sir: 

What a fantastic article with unbelievable 
paintings. It reads like an underwater 
travelogue. 

Ci.ay Mill 

Greenville, S.C. 

HATCHERY FISH 

Sir: 

Re They Ain't What They Used To Be 
(May 10), when was the last time Michael 
Baughman went steelhead fishing in Idaho? 
Not for a while, no doubt. Steelhead have 
declined so much here that we have had no 
season. It seems to me that without the hatch¬ 
ery fish, we in Idaho will have as much luck 
catching steelhead as Baughman would have 
hunting trophy unicorn. 

Has he ever thought that just maybe the 
hatchery fish might produce enough native 
fish that someday we will not need to raise 
"slugs"? 

William Markland 

Ketchum, Idaho 

NO ONE GETS FIRED 

Sir: 

Regarding your article on Japanese base¬ 
ball i Bowed hut Never Bloodied, May 10), a 
kyayo (rest and recuperation) plan of a sort 
has already been tried in the Stales. In the 
early 1960s the Chicago Cubs tried a system 
of revolving coaches. Tw o men, Llvin Tappe 
(twice)and Lou Klein (three times), returned 
from kyuyos to resume the duties of head 
coach. It didn't work. 

W. E. Wagner, M.D. 

Yankton, S. Dak. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
TimcJc Life Building, Rockefeller Center. New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
























Enjoy a moment apart, together. 

Mix your tonic with white rum from Puerto Rico. 


Exciting things can happen 
when you're away from the crowd 
and open to new experiences. Like 
discovering how deliciously 
smooth white rum can make your 
tonic drink, without dampening 
its bubbly enthusiasm. 

That's because all white rum, 
by Puerto Rican law, is aged for 
at least a year. It mellows until 
it's smooth enough to sip straight 
or mix with just about anything. 

By contrast, gin and vodka 
are not aged at all. Not even a day. 


No wonder gin and vodka have 
a rough time competing with rum 
where smoothness is concerned. 
And smoothness is a concern of 
Americans That’s why 84% of all 
the rum sold in the United States 
comes from Puerto Rico 

So enjoy the white rum experi¬ 
ence now v/hile you still have a little 
privacy. Let white rum smooth out 
every drink you used to make with 
gin or vodka. The crowd 
will be along soon enough. EsVfl 
pucrto Ricnn Rums 


For tree party booklet, write Puerto Rican flams, Dept 1-13. 1290 Avenue of the Americas, N Y., N Y. 10019 

© 1976 Commonwealth ol Puerto Rico 



White rum and tonic 


Why is Tareyton better? 

Others remove. 



Tareyton 


improves. 


The Reason is 
Activated Charcoal 

The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency recently 
reported that granular ac¬ 
tivated carbon (charcoal) is 
the best available method 
for filtering water. 

As a matter of fact, many 
cities across the United States have instituted charcoal 
filtration systems for their drinking water supplies. 

The evidence is mounting that activated charcoal 
does indeed improve the taste of drinking water. 




Charcoal: History’s No. 1 filter 

Charcoal was used by the ancient 
Egyptians as early as 1550 B.C. 

Charcoal has been used ever since 
then in many manufacturing processes, 
including the refining of sugar! 

Charcoal made the gas mask 
possible in World War I. 

Charcoal is used today for masks that arc required 
equipment in many industries. 

Charcoal helps freshen air in 
submarines and spacecraft. 

Charcoal is used to 

mellow the taste of the finest bourbons 

Charcoal also plays a key role 
in auto pollution 
control devices. 



Activated charcoal 
does something 
for cigarette smoke, too. 


While plain white filters reduce tar and nicotine, 
they also remove taste. 

But Tareyton scientists created a unique, two-part 
filter—a white tip on the outside, activated charcoal 
on the inside. Tar and nicotine are reduced...but the 
taste is actually improved by charcoal. Charcoal 
in Tareyton smooths and balances and improves the 
tobacco taste. 



Tareyton is America^ 
best-selling charcoal filter cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, 


King Size: 21 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine: 
100 mm : 20 mg. "tar", 1.4 mg. nicotine; av. oer cigarette, FTC Report Nov. 75. 










